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THE MIRACLE OF SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

Obison Sweet MARDE^^ 


I T was said that Napoleon^s presence 
in a battle doubled the strength of 
his forces. Half the effectiveness of an 
army resides in the soldiers faith in their 
leader. When the leader doubts, hesi- 
tates, wavers, the whole army is thrown 
into confusion; but his confidence doubles 
the assurance of every man under him. 

The mental faculties, like soldiers, must 
believe in their leader — the unconquer- 
able will. The mind of the doubter, the 
hesitator, the waverer, the man who is not 
sure of himself, who thinks he is not 
equal to what ho has undertaken, is set 
toward failure, and everything works 
against him. There is a weakening all 
along the line. 

In an emergency, as in danger, a man 
can often perform feats of great strength 
which he could not even approximate in 
cold blood. Arousing a man multiplies 
his power tremendously. Think of what 
delicate men and women, even invalids, 
have accomplished when dominated by 
some supreme occasion or a mighty pas- 
sion. The imperious “must” gives added 
strength and unusual power to all the 
faculties. So a great self-faith, an un- 
wavering self-confidence, braces the entire 
man, physically, mentally, morally. It 
raises him to his highest power, and 
makes him do with ease what would be 
impossible without this wonderful stim- 
ulus. 

An overmastering faith in oneself often 
enables comparatively ignorant men and 
women to do marvelous things — feats 
which sensitive, timid, doubting people, 
of far greater ability and much finer text- 
ure and nobler qualities, shrink from at- 
tempting. 


Your achievement will never rise higher 
than your self faith. It would be as 
reasonable for Napoleon to have expected 
to get his army over the Alps by sitting 
down and declaring that the undertaking 
was too great for him, as for you to hope 
to achieve anything significant in life 
while harboring grave doubts and fears 
as to your ability. 

The miracles of civilization have been 
performed by men and women of great 
self-confidence, who had unwavering faith 
in their power to accomplish the tasks 
they undertook. The race would have 
been centuries behind what it is today 
had it not been for their grit, their deter- 
mination, their persistence in finding and 
making real the thing they believed In, 
and which the world often denounced. 

There is no law by which you can get 
success without expecting it, vigorously 
demanding it, assuming it. There must 
be a strong, firm, self-faith first, or the 
thing will never come. There are no acci- 
dents in this world. There is no room for 
chance in God's world of system and su- 
preme order. "Everything must have not 
only a cause, but also a sufficient cause — 
a cause as large as the result. A steam 
can not rise higher than its source. A 
great success must have a great source In 
expectation, in self-confidence, and in per- 
sistent endeavor to attain it. No matter 
how great the ability, how large the 
genius, or how splendid the education, the 
achievement will never rise higher than 
the confidence. He can who thinks he 
can, and he canH who thinks he carCt. 

It does not matter what other people 
think of you, of your plans, or of your 
aims. No matter if they call you a vis- 
ionary, a crank, or a dreamer, you must 
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believe in yourself. If you forsake your- 
self by losing your confidence, you can ac- 
complish nothing. Never allow anybody 
or any misfortune to shake your belief in 
yourself. You may lose your property, 
your health, your reputation, even, but 
there is always some hope for you so long 
as you keep a firm faith in yourself. If 
you never lose that, but keep pushing on, 
the world will sooner or later make way 
for you, and you may regain the confi- 
dence of those who have denounced you. 

**Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to 
that iron string." 

I know people who have been hunting 
for months for a situation; but they go 
into an office with a confession of weak- 
ness in their very manner; they show 
their lack of self-confidence. Their proph- 
ecy of failure is in their face, in their 
bearing. They surrender before the battle 
begins. 

When you ask a man to give you a po- 
sition, and he reads this language in your 
face and manner: "Please give me a po- 

sition; do not kick me out; fate is against 
me; I am an unlucky dog; I am disheart- 
ened; I have lost confidence in myself,” 
he will only have contempt for you; he 
will say to himself that you are not a 
man, to start with, and he will get rid 
of you as soon as he can. 

If you expect to get a position, you 
must go into an office with the air of a 
conqueror; you must fling out confidence 
from yourself before you can convince an 
employer that you are the man he is look- 
ing for. You must show by your very 
presence that you are a man of force, a 
man who can do things; with vigor, 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 

A man does not want to hire a weakling 
or a dyspeptic, bilious, long-faced person, 
who has no faith in himself. He wants 
force, efficiency, cheerfulness, self-confi- 
dence. He does not want to hire depres- 
sion, discouragement ; he probably has 
more than enough of these in his employ 
already. He wants energy, life, animal 
spirits; people who are bubbling over with 
enthusiasm, who can enter his service 
with a zest that foreshadows victory. 

Your very manner and bearing must 
carry the evidence of power and ability. 
You must impress your prospective em- 
ployer with your fitness and peculiar abil- 
ity to perform the work you apply for. 
He does not want to take on a man who 
is full of doubts, who hesitates, vacillates, 
apologizes, and sneaks. He wants a real 
man, a man who toill hold up his head 
and move firmly and swiftly toward his 
goal. If you make the impression of a 
weakling, a nobody, you may either wan- 
der until doomsday without getting a job. 
or if you do get one you will not be able 
to hold it. Show yourself a man. Stand 


erect and show that you have a backbone 
as well as a wishbone; that there is re- 
serve in you, grit and stamina equal to 
any emergency. 

If you carry with you evidence of your 
power, the l>adge of superiority, then you 
will not wander the streets loolcino for a 
sitiuUion very long. Everywhere employ- 
ers- are looking for men who can do 
things, who can conquer by inherent force 
and indomitable energy. 

Self-reliance, which carries great vigor- 
ous self-faith has ever been the best sub- 
stitute for friends, pedigree, influence and 
money. It is the best capital in the 
world ; it has mastered more , obstacles, 
overcome more difficulties, and carried 
through more enterprises than any other 
human quality. 

I have interviewed many timid people 
as to why they let opportunities pass by 
them that were eagerly seized by others 
with much less ability, and the answer 
was invariably a confession like the fol- 
lowing: "I have not courage,” said one; 

“I lack confidence in myself,” said an- 
other; "I shrink" from trying for fear I 
shall make a mistake and have the mor- 
tification of being turned down,” said a 
third; "It would look so cheeky for me to 
have the nerve to put myself forward/' 
said a fourth; "Oh, I do not think it 
would be right to seek a place so far above 
me,” said another; "I think I ought to 
wait until the place seeks me, or I am 
better prepared.” So they run through 
the whole gamut of self-distrust. This 
shrinkage, this timidity or self-effacement 
often proves a worse enemy to success 
than actual incompetence. Take the lan- 
tern in the hand, and you will always 
have light enough for your next step, no 
matter how dark, for the light will move 
along with you. Do not try to see a long 
way ahead. "One step enough for me.” 

A firm self-faith helps a man project 
himself with a force that is almost irre- 
sistible. A balancer, a doubter, has no 
projectile power. If he starts at all, he 
moves with uncertainty. There is no 
vigor in his Initiative, no positiveness in 
his energy. 

There is a great difference between a 
man who thinks "perhaps” he can, a man 
who “will try” to do a thing, and a man 
who "knows” he can do it, who is bound 
to do it, and who feels within a pulsating 
power, an irresistible force which is equal 
to any emergency. 

This difference between uncertainty and 
certainty, between vacillation and decis- 
ion, between the man who wavers and the 
man who decides things, between "I hope 
to” and "I can,” between "ril try” and “I 
will do it” — this little difference meas- 
ures the distance between weakness and 
power, between mediocrity and excellence, 
between commonness and superiority. 
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The man who does things must he able 
to project himself with a mighty force, to 
fling the whole weight of his being into 
his worU, ever gathering momentum 
against the obstacles which confront him, 
and he can not do this with a hesitating, 
wavering, doubting mind. 

We often hear it said that if a youth 
has ability people will find it out with- 
out being told; that if he has merit, it 
will come out; but we see on every hand 
youth, young men and young women with 
splendid ability, with good education and 
fine training, out of situations or in very 
ordinary ones, simply because they lack 
that aggressiveness which pushes its way 
to the front. They are conscious that 
they have ability, and they are just wait- 
ing for somebody to recognize it and push 
them ahead. 

Working beside them are others with, 
perhaps, less ability, but with that aggres- 
sive, ambitious, dauntless spirit which 
attracts attention, and pushes them on 
past their more modest and retiring 
friends. In this electric country of push 
and hurry and drive, people are too busy 
to investigate merit or mere worthiness 
which does not exhibit itself or push its 
way forward. The American people be- 
lieve in the man who claims something, 
who assumes to stand for something, who 
asserts himself; for this assertion is 
usually evidence of that progressiveness 
which is so essential to success. 

The fine grained, sensitive youth feels 
that it is immodest, unbecoming to push 
his way forward, to attract attention to 
his ability, to tell what he can do; but 
while he is waiting for the world to dis- 
cover his merit, and to push him on, the 
aggressive boy iDeside him pushes his way 
to the position above. 

Suppose a merchant with limited cap- 
ital should open a store and display noth- 
ing in show windows or on counters, but 
should keep everything in boxes, packed 
away out of sight, how much business do 
you think he would attract? It is not 
enough to have ability; you must let it be 
known. You must make yourself felt. 
Other things equal, it is the young man 
who has the greatest advertising quality 
in his personality who gets the best po- 
sition. 

In other words, it is not enough to pos- 
sess merit, you must show it. Life is too 
busy for any one to expect the world to 
go around with a lantern hunting for his 
merit. 

He who strikes out boldly, who does not 
wait for time or tide, who does not sit 
on the stone of Fate waiting for an op- 
portunity to come along, who goes 
through obstacles and not over or around 
them, who is not waiting for others to 
speak, think or act, is the man who is 
going to win in this new century. There 
is a great demand for the self-reliant man 


— the man who is not afraid of himself, 
who can say, “I will,” with convictfon. 
Leaders, not followers; original thinkers, 
not imitators; men with new ideas, are 
being called for loudly in all the import- 
ant walks of life. 

“If we choose to be no more than clods 
of clay,” says Marie Corelli, “then we 
shall be used as clods of clay for braver 
feet to tread on.” 

Of all the despicable objects in the uni- 
verse, the most despicable is the man who 
is always berating, underestimating or 
effacing himself. 

If you carry a mean, contemptible pic- 
ture of yourself constantly in your mind, 
the suggestion will deteriorate your whole 
character. The persistent thought that 
you are not as good as others, that you 
are a weak, ineffective being, will lower 
your whole standard of life and paralyze 
your ability. 

If you go about with the acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority in your face and man- 
ner, if everything about you indicates 
that you do not believe in yourself, that 
you have very little respect for yourself, 
you certainly can not blame others for 
taking you at your own estimate. Self- 
depreciation is a reflection upon our Crea- 
tor, who must have made us perfect, be- 
cause perfection could not have made im- 
perfection. 

What a pitiable thing to see a man, 
especially a young man, going around 
with his head down, looking as though he 
had lost his last friend, and his last dol- 
lar, as though ashamed to look the world 
in the face — groveling instead of aspiring, 
going about with a perpetual apology in 
face and manner for being in the way, or 
even being alive at all. This is not being 
a man. This is not claiming the birth- 
right of a prince, of a son of the King of 
Kings. If there is divinity in us, why not 
assert it with manly dignity, with com- 
manding assurance f Why not claim our 
birthright like princes, and not crawl and 
crings for it like beggars? 

If you would be superior, you must 
hold the thought of superiority constantly 
in the mind. A singularly modest man 
of so retiring a disposition that at one 
time he did not show half of his great 
ability, whose shrinking, nature and real 
talent for self-abasement had actually 
given him an inferior appearance, told 
me one day how he had counteracted his 
self-depreciating traits. Among other 
things he said he had derived great bene- 
fit from the practice he had formed of 
going about the streets, especially where 
he was not known, assuming an air of 
great importance, and imagining himself 
the mayor of the city, the governor of the 
state, or even the president of the United 
States. By merely looking as though he 
expected everybody to recognize that he 
must be a person of note, he changed not 
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only Mb appearance, but also convlo* 
tlons. It raised him immeasurably in bis 
own estimation. It bad a marked effect 
upon bis whole attitude. He used to walk 
through the streets shrinking from the 
gaze of others Etnd dreaded their scrutiny. 
Now he boldly invites, even demands, at- 
tention by his evident superiority and has 
the appearance of one whom people would 
like to know. In other words, he has got 
a glimpse of his divinity, and he really 
feels his superiority, and, of course, shows 
it in his self-respecting manner. 

You will find a tremendous bu.ttresslng, 
supporting, encouraging power in the con- 
sciousness that the Creator made you for 
something high and noble, fashioned you 
marvelously for a great purpose; that 
there is an eternal aim, a divine plan 
wrapped up within you, and that there 
will be something lacking in the world If 
you fail to do your part and to express 
the besf thing in you in the best possible 
way. 

Woe be to you if you fail to carry out 
this purpose, this divine plan. Woe be to 
you who bemoan or belittle the grandest 
of the Creator’s work, or allow to shrink 
and shrivel this sacred message entrusted 
to you by the Almighty and which no one 
else can Interpret but yourself. 

One reason why the careers of most of 
us are so pinched and narrow, and our 
lives so mean, is because we do not have a 
large faith in ourselves and in what we 
can do. We are held back by too much 
caution. We are timid about venturing. 
We are not bold enough. 

I believe if we had a larger conception 
of our possibilities, a larger faith in our- 
selves, we would accomplish infinitely 
more. And if we only better understood 
our divinity we would have this larger 
faith. We are crippled by the old ortho- 
dox idea of man’s inferiority. There is 
no inferiority about the man that God 
made. The only inferiority in us is what 
we put into ourselves. What God madA 


is perfect. The trouble is that most of us 
are but a burlesque of the man God pat- 
terned and intended. 

Whatever we long for, yearn for, strug- 
gle for, and hold persistently in the mind, 
we tend to become — tend to, in exact pro- 
portion to the intensity and persistence of 
the thought We thinh ourselves into 
smallness, into inferiority by thirihing 
downward. We ought to think upward, 
then we would reach the heights where 
superiority dwells. It is not to be said 
that the man whose mind is set firmly 
toward achievement actually appropriates 
success, for he is success. His faculties 
normally point toward achievement; he 
expects success, and he gets it just in pro- 
portion as he believes that he was made 
to achieve it, and that he is going to 
get it. 

Selfconfidence Is not egotism. It is 
knowledge, and it comes from the con- 
sciousness of possessing the ability re- 
quisite for what one undertakes. Civiliza- 
tion today rests upon self-confidence. 

When a man gets a full view of his 
divinity, his possibilities, when he gets a 
glimpse of the man he was intended to be, 
he will no longer crawl, sneak or apolo- 
gize, but he will assert himself like the 
king he is. He will no longer be satisfied 
to go through life following low, sordid, 
unworthy aims, achieving only a narrow, 
pinched, mean, selfish career. He will rise 
to his Godlike proportions and assert his 
power. The God in him will dominate 
instead of the animal. 

If we really felt that we were the divine 
children of a divine Being, we would not 
be willing to drag our birthright in the 
mire of vicious living, nor would we be 
satisfied with mediocrity when we are 
capable of superiority. We could not be 
content to do the lesser when we had once 
had a 'glimpse of the larger thing that Is 
possible to us. We should claim our 
birthright, claim it royally, like a king. 


TO ORGANIZED LABOR AND FRIENDS. 


It has seldom occurred that I have found 
It necessary to use the first person in aa- 
dressing my fellow workers and the peo- 
ple through the columns of the American 
Federationist. What follows here refers 
to such an extraordinary circumstance 
and affects the labor organizations, their 
members and our friends so fundamental- 
ly, that I am impelled to address them 
in the most direct manner. The Supreme 
Court of the United States on February 3, 
1908, rendered a decision in the case of 
the hat manufacturer Loewe against the 
United Hatters of North America, and 
decreed that the Loewe suit for threefold 


damages can be maintained under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The Supreme 
Court holds that the action of the hatters, 
as described in the complaint, Is a com- 
bination “in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states,” in the 
sense in which those words are used In 
the Sherman law. 

A decision by the Supreme Court, the 
highest tribunal of the country, is law 
and must be obeyed, regardless of wheth- 
er or not we believe the decision to be a 
just one. 

We protest that the trade unions of the 
country should not be penalized under 
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the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. In fact, I know that Congress never 
intended the law to apply to the labor 
unions, but the Supreme Court rules that 
it shall apply to them; therefore, pending 
action by Congress to define our status 
and restore our rights by modifying or 
amending the Sherman law, there is no 
alternative for labor but to obey the 
* mandate of the court. 

Under this decision the publication of 
a “We Don't Patronize" list in the Ameri- 
can Pederationist, or any other publica- 
tion, makes the organization and the in- 
dividuals composing it liable to monetary 
damages and imprisonment (see Sections 
1, 2, and 7 of Sherman law quoted else- 
where) . This being the case I feel obliged 
to discontinue the “We Don't Patronize" 
list. 

This course I pursue upon the advice 
of the legal counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor, as to the far-reach- 
ing character of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. This action is also advised 
by my colleagues of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

I have no words adequate to express 
the regret I feel at being obliged to take 
this action, especially as in the opinion 
of competent lawyers — and their opinion 
is shared by many other laymen as well 
as myself— this decision by the Supreme 
Court is unwarranted and unjust, but 
until Congressional relief can be obtained 
it must undoubtedly be binding upon us 
all. Were it only myself personally who 
might suffer, for conscience sake I should 
not hesitate to risk every penalty, even 
unto the extreme, in defense of what I 
believe to be labor’s rights. In this case 
of the adverse court decision, and indeed 
in every other circumstance which may 
arise, I think those who know me do not 
question my loyalty, devotion and willing- 
ness to bear fully any responsibility in- 
volved in the forwarding of the cause to 
which my life is pledged; but unfortun- 
ately the terms of the decision are such 
that no one person, even though president 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
willing to assume entire responsibility, 
will be permitted to take upon himself 
the sole penalty of protest against what 
I and every member of every organization 
aflaiiated to the American Federation of 
Labor, and indeed every patriotic citizen, 
must feel to be a most sweeping drag-net 
decision making the natural and rational 
voluntary action of workmen unlawful 
and punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Personal willingness to bear the penalty 
would avail nothing in this Instance to 
spare the other men of labor and our 
organizations from the penalties decreed 
to them by the Supreme Court, in fact 
such an attempt on my part would in- 
volve a vast number of people who would 
be held equally responsible with me. 

I would fail in performing my duty, 


thought it is a painful one, did I not point 
out that under this decision each and 
every officer and member of every labor 
organization becomes liable for any vio- 
lation of the decision by any one, not 
only as to his organization but Individu- 
ally to the extent of whatever his posses- 
sions may be. 

I think our men of labor will agree with 
me that I have no right to expose them 
to the heavy penalty for disobedience un- 
der this decision of the Supreine Court. 

I will say briefly here, as I do more 
fully editorially, that while obeying the 
decision of the court I feel most deeply 
that never in the history of our country 
has there been so serious an invasion of 
the rights and liberties of our people. 

Under the court's construction of the 
Sherman law the voluntary and peaceful 
associations of labor that are organized 
for the uplifting of the workers, these 
unions I say, are made the greatest offend- 
ers under the antitrust law. 

It is almost unbelievable that our unions 
which perform so important a service in 
the Interest of civilization and moral and 
material progress are to be accorded the 
treatment of malefactors. Yet the more 
carefully this decision is read the more 
absolutely clear does it become that our 
unions are to be penalized by it, as the 
most vicious of trusts were Intended to 
be, yet the trusts still go unpunished. 

I have a strong hope that Congress will 
promptly take heed of the injustice that 
has been done the workers, and will so 
amend or modify the Sherman anti-trust 
law that the labor unions will be restored 
to the exercise of the powers and rights 
guaranteed to all our citizens under the 
constitution. 

It is not conceivable that Congreat will 
turn a deaf ear to the rightful demand 
of the workers of the country for relief 
from this most amazing decision, but 
until such time as relief is assured, I am 
compelled, for the safety of our men of 
labor, to obey literally the decision of 
the Supreme Court; but this situation 
created by the court must be met. It will 
be met. 

While abiding by this decision, I urge 
most strongly upon my fellow unionists 
everywhere to be more energetic than 
ever before in organizing the yet unorgan- 
ized, in standing together, in uniting and 
federating for the common good. 

Be more active than ever before in 
using every lawful and honorable means, 
not only to secure relief from the present 
situation at the hands of Congress, but In 
the doing of everything which may pro- 
mote the uplifting and noble work of our 
great cause of humanity. Like all great 
causes It must meet temporary opposition, 
but in the end it will accomplish all the 
more on account of the trials endured. 

Samuel Gompeks, 

President American Federation of Labor. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE I. B. E. W. 

E. S. Htibly, No. 537. 


Just a few lines to let you know that 
we are still alive on the western coast, 
and our only thoughts are to continue so. 
Of course our past difficulties have set us 
hack somewhat, but the men who are 
working for the post interest of the Order 
have forgot the past and are looking for 
the future. But as you know there are 
a few soreheads who promenade under the 
guise of the I. B. E. W. who are continu- 
ally trying to create distrust and discord. 
Fortunately the few are in the minority 
or otherwise we would be in a h — 1 of a 
fix, but their wise point is to try to work 
the man who is on top. When he goes 
down and out, they take the man who 
steps into hU shoes in tow again (that 
is, if they can*t place their man in). 

In the past few months a great many 
epithets have been hurled at your Grand 
President by the class of people referred 
to above, whereby they accused him of 
everything dishonorable that man could 
be accused of. I will say as an individ- 
ual that the G. P. is being done an in- 
justice by these people, who^ one time 
posed to his face as his friends, but upon 
turning his back they have attempted to 
throw the deadly harpoon into him and 
his noble work that he has accomplished 
in his recent visits to the coast. Your 
G. P. has adjusted matters satisfactory to 
the majority, and that is who he must 
please. The minority of course, as in 
many instances, is not satisfied, but the 
majority is what holds our Brotherhood 
together. If your G. P. is not working 
to the best interests of the I. B., then take 
advantage of Article XX, Section 1, and 
see what the rank and file think of him. 
Before you condemn a man, give him an 
opportunity to be heard. Don’t be sending 
obnoxious literature broadcast and trying 
to create distrust until you have heard 
his side of the case. A question asked 
not long ago. Why was the G. P. making 
trips from coast to coast, involving the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars, and 


what did he do when he got there? can be 
very easily answered. The class of people 
referred to above are the ones who have 
made it necessary for him to take these 
frequent trips, and as to what he does 
when he gets there, the results will show 
for his work. The No. 3 trouble has been 
settled in New York and a big revenue 
derived by the I. B. The No. 6 trouble in 
San Francisco has been settled and like- 
wise another large revenue derived. 

The item referred to by the G. S. in 
the February Worker is a good point, that 
politics make strange bed fellows, and 
also keeps the laundry wagon busy, is 
very logical. These people have been 
patronizing that laundry wagon too much 
on both coasts and it appears that they 
have been using the G. P. as the laundry 
and now that he has washed their dirty 
linen they want to dirty some more for 
him, and start him going again. I have 
been a resident of this city for three and 
one-half years, and I know whereof I 
speak. It was that strange bed fellow 
who has caused all this trouble, so as to 
get the laundry wagon going, and if it was 
not for your G. P. the dead wagon would 
have possibly made a trip to the charters 
of the I. B. E. W. in this town, but for- 
tunately we have a man with the caliber 
of McNulty to wash their dirty linen and 
thereby put the I. B. on solid footing 
again. 

Now, brothers, try and cut this strange 
bed fellow off your list (so far as the 
I. B. is concerned), and let us try and 
restore confidence as far as we are con- 
cerned. I think this strange fellow has 
cost us enough and in the future we will 
be on the lookout for him. Don’t pay 
any attention to the reports of shameful 
conditions on the coast, for they are no 
worse here than right in your own dis- 
trict, so get to work at home and we will 
handle the Golden Gate and make it as 
bright as it ever was. With best wishes 
for the I. B., I will conclude. 


WHO WOULD BE THE “TROUBLE MAN?” 


Walking down one of the main streets 
the other day when the rain was pouring 
its hardest, we observed a little knot of 
men standing under an awning gazing 
upward. Curiosity, of course, caused 
every one passing to stop, and it wasn’t 
long until there was quite a crowd. 

The attraction was across the street, half 
way up an electric light pole. It was a 


man — the “trouble man,” for one of the 
electric light companies. Near the top of 
the pole a wire had become crossed, was 
touching the pole, and a flickering blue 
blaze could plainly be seen. 

You, who are ignorant of such things, 
probably wonder what there could be in 
such an occurrence as this to cause people 
to stop on the sidewalk in a hard rain. 
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To such as you, we will say — Death. 
Sudden, awful death, confronted the man 
climbing that sodden pole, with water 
falling over him and off him. 

The least misstep; the placing of a 
finger in the wrong place on the slippery 
pole; the touching of the wrong wire — 
the touching of two wires (and the wires 
were close together) meant certain death. 

The men who were watching knew 
what was likely to happen at any mo- 
ment; some there were present who had 
witnessed such scenes before and seen 
awful death appear. All realized what 
might happen and spoke to each other in 
whispers. But coolly, carefully, the man 
climbed the pole, bracing himself with 
his belt as he ^ent along, hitching up 
inch by inch, knowing every moment that 
the next inch might be his last second in 
life. He knew the danger he was encoun- 
tering, for all around him when he met 
in his union hall wefre maimed men who 
had come in contact with “live wires” 
while performing just such duties as he 
was engaged in, and he at that time was 
paying special assessment to pay the 
burial expenses for a brother who had 
been killed a short while before, and the 
minutes of the lodge books show numbers 
of records of men who had met their 
death while climbing poles “hunting 
trouble.” He knew his danger, because 
he knew there are but few insurance 
companies in the land j.hat will carry the 
risk, and only then at a rate that is most 
prohibitive. But carefully, coolly, he 
climbed his way to the top and wormed 
his body through the network of wires 
and repaired the broken parts — and then 
climbed carefully down. 

You could plainly hear the sigh of relief 
from the watching men. Some swore 
softly under their breath, as some men 
will while under a mental strain. 

OTHER SCENES. 

Vividly came other scenes like this, 
but with a different ending, to the mind 
of the writer. 

Riding down San Pedro avenue, San 
Antonio, one day, I noticed a young man 
climbing a pole. In a front yard, near 
by, watching him, were two ladies. He 
had barely reached the network of wires 
when he gave one scream and crumpled 
up and hung suspended by his belt — 
dead. One of the ladies was his sweet- 
heart, to whom he was to have been mar- 
ried the next day. The other was his 
mother. 

Another scene occurred on South Alamo 
street, same city, near Commerce street. 
It was night. Had been raining and the 
streets were filled with water. For a 
block I had been hearing a strange rum- 


bling, cracking noise, growing louder as 
I neared Commerce. Finally I saw what 
appeared to be a fire in the street, and 
quickly learned that a cable. had broken 
and fallen. Just as I approached oppo- 
site the broken cable a young man ap- 
peared with a chair, a long pole and a 
rope. He stood on the chair, began fish- 
ing with the pole and rope and finally 
noosed one end of the cable and drew it 
toward him. Just as it seemed as if he 
had accomplished his purpose, when the 
rope came in reach, he sprang up and 
then lurched forward, with a blue fire 
gushing from his eyes, mouth and nos- 
trils — dead. He was a young man, only 
support of a widowed mother, and an 
expert electrician. Gave his life to save 
others. 

Two other scenes similar — except as to 
locality — were witnessed later on Losoya 
street, same city. Sudden, horrible death, 
in each instance. 

Public sentiment became aroused final- 
ly, and it was discovered that faulty in- 
sulation had something to do with the 
accidents. In part this was remedied, but 
experts tell us there are certain to be 
accidents so long as wires are kept above 
ground. 

During the past year there have been 
four such deaths in this city and several 
narrow escapes. Last summer the Union 
Banner had several of our alleys photo- 
graphed showing the dangers menacing 
the “trouble man,” and we understand an 
ordinance has been adopted which in a 
measure protects the men. 

But, who would be a “trouble man?” 

Strange to say, with all the risks he 
runs, he is one of the poorest paid me- 
chanics. We can not help but think he 
is partly to blame for this himself. In- 
ured to danger, fascinating as it seems, 
all dangerous occupations are, he has not 
fought his battles with the public as he 
might have done. For the small sum of 
$2.50 or $3.00 per day, he leaves his home 
in the morning, kisses his wife and babies 
good bye, knowing it may be his last 
greeting on earth. 

We may never live to see any radical 
change in the wiring system of our cities, 
but can not help but shudder when we 
see a man climbing a pgle with a blue 
flame sizzling at the top. And we think 
of the loved ones at home who in a mo- 
ment may be bereft of their only support. 

The unions are doing much to make 
life safer and better, they can do more, 
but the public must be aroused before the 
real remedy Is applied. 

God bless the brave “trouble man” — 
God protect him, for until public con- 
science has been aroused he has none 
other. — Fort Worth (Tex.) Union Banner. 
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COURAGE. 

PETER W. COLLINS. 

Kfrhen the Beacons of hope have vanished, 
And the mile posts seem farther apart, 

The road of the future is doubtful 
To the weary and sad of heart; 

A longing for rest and sunshine, 

And the joys of childhood days, 

Comes over the soul that is burdened, 

At the parting of the ways: 

One is the pathway where Courage 
Illumines the way to the goal, 

And gives new life and vigor 

To the weary and burdened soul. 

The other, an abyss of darkness, 

With naught but the wings of night, 

Holds for the tired pilgrim 
No hope of eternal light. 

In the choosing, the mind is baffled, 

Despair seems to hold full sway; 

The struggle is vain, for the end to gain, 

Is farther and farther away; 

But the heart that will cling to its moorings. 
Imbued with the vigor of life, 

And fight with vim is bound to win. 

In this seemingly endless strife. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PETER W. COLLINS. 


INDUSTRIAL At a recent meeting of the Board of Managers of the National. 
EDUCATION. Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, which wa& 
held in New York, the following resolution was adopted : 

‘‘That as the purpose for which this Society exists is the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, and not the discussion of any of the more general 
ecoTwmic or social questions, into which it is so easy to be drawn, it is the 
sense of this Board that its future membership should be selected, and its 
work conducted, with strict reference to this educational purpose. We feel 
it to be of especial importance that the Society should be officered, and its 
activities controlled, by men and women who are chosen for their personal 
interest, and their personal qualification for service, in this particular move- 
ment, and not because they represent any class, or organization, or partisan 
attitude regarding any other questions than those which this Society is im- 
mediately concerned.’’ 

Commenting on the resolution one of the members stated “it was his 
conviction that the important work of the Society in the future should con- 
sist not so much as bringing forward the desirability of Industrial Education 
as emphasis upon the movement by which such education may be made 
practical. ’ ’ 

Prom the manner in which the resolution is worded and from a careful 
analysis of the same, it is evident that the Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education does not desire a discussion of those relative questions 
which are absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of the whole sub- 
ject of industrial training. These questions are social as well as economic, 
and any one particularly interested in the subject and seeking information 
as to its value to the State, the child and Industry would not for a moment 
believe that a Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education could con- 
sistently eliminate the discussion of such relative questions without subject- 
ing the Society to the imputation that its fundamental purpose is not so much 
a desire for real Industrial training as it is one for a particular and selfish 
industrial system. 

The necessity for the promotion of Industrial Education is not based and 
cannot be based upon the assumption that all men are in favor of Industrial 
Education, and it is only by a thorough, and practical analysis of such rela- 
tive questions as the needs of industry ; the relation of the technical school to 
industry; the public school in its relation to industry; the trade union in 
its relation to industry; the laws of supply and demand; the conditions of 
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labor, its conditions in other countries; industrial training in other countries, 
etc., can we maJke a proper and thorough understanding of this question 
possible. It may be asked, what is Industrial Education? If the Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education attempts to answer it, we believe they 
would give an answer without giving reasons, if they are to be judged by 
the resolution which is quoted above and which was adopted by the Board 
of Managers. 

A man who seeks light on any subject, who is desirous of gaining in- 
formation, appreciates the fact that there is a right and a wrong side to 
every question. He appreciates the fact that if he is going to accept a definite 
position on any subject, to sustain such position it is necessary that his 
reasons should be given, and they must be logical. The mere matter of fact 
of saying that a thing is so and so, does not prove it so and so, unless correct 
premises are laid and a correct conclusion established on those premises. 

What is the value of Industrial Education? From the title itself it 
must be assumed that it has a particular relation to the needs and require- 
ments of industry, and as the needs and requirements of industry are in 
themselves social and economic it is absolutely essential that the discussion of 
the needs of industry be along economic and social lines. The man who 
assumes the position that the discussion of a great question is not of as much 
moment as the fact that the subject to be discussed is needed, fails to appre- 
ciate the importance of the question itself. If the needs and requirements 
of industry are such that Industrial Education is necessary, then there are 
many relative questions which must be determined before a proper system of 
industrial education can be established. Whether this system can be es- 
tablished in connection with the public school curriculum or with industrial 
evening schools or with technical high schools or in conjunction with the 
school room and shop, are assuredly questions of moment in the proper de- 
termination of the subject. 

If industry needs a higher grade of skilled workmen, it is an important 
question to be considered whether or not the higher grade can be turned out 
direct from the schools, with only a theoretical knowledge of a craft — at the 
ages of from 14 to 16 as has been proposed— or whether such skilled workmen 
should be turned out from the industrial evening schools is a question which 
is open to a difference of opinion. It is reasonable to contend that the work- 
men actually engaged in industry who desires to increase the value of his 
knowledge can best serve himself and industry in the evening industrial 
school, and serve it to a greater extent because of the value he already pos- 
sesses as a skilled unit, more so than he who is turned directly from the 
curriculum of the day school into industry at the expiration of his course, 
and who then receives his practical training at the bench. 

The services rendered to the Nation by Industry and the services ren- 
dered to industry by the worker and these questions in conjunction with the 
real value of an industrial training, and the cost of the same to the public, 
are rather important questions. 
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The relation of the trade union to industry is of as much importance as 
the discussion of the subject of industrial education. The higher grade of 
service rendered by the skilled workman to industry is the actual value the 
industry receives : it is its protection. In a like manner the trade umon is the 
protection of the workman in industry: and though the worker protects in- 
dustry, it fails to protect him. 

One of the oft stated reasons why the question of industrial training has 
been raised is: the competition of the manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try with other countries and the grade of the skilled workman of this country 
in comparison to the grade of skilled workmen in other countries. Apparently 
it is not so much a question of skill as it is of profit. There may be objection 
to the conclusion as stated above, but the fact remains that if the conclusion 
is debatable, then the subject itself is debatable. 

It may be stated by some who are quasi-philanthropic and quasi-educa- 
tional that they seek only the enhancement of the worker by the training 
gained from industrial education, whether it is in the curriculum of the 
public schools, the technical schools, the shop or the evening school. This 
may be true. It may be the desire of men and women so interested to seek 
to make the child who has finished his course in the schools of greater value 
to himself as a commercial unit and of greater value to the state as a com- 
mercial unit, but the fact is evident that it is the desire of a great many ex- 
ponents of so-called industrial education to make the worker merely a cog in 
the industrial system not for the enhancement of industry as industry, but 
for the increase of profits to the owners of industry. 

To arrive at any system best suited for the needs of the worker, which 
must be the first consideration, or the needs of industry, which is the first 
consideration of many, there must be a free discussion, and a general in- 
vestigation of all relative questions. To attempt to relegate questions so 
involved in a great issue is a mistake and the attempt to carry it to a con- 
clusion would not only injure industry, but would injure the possibilities 
of the comng worker and citizen. 

Whether or not it would be policy to add a system of Industrial Educa- 
tion to the burden of public taxation is a debatable issue, and is open to 
reasons for and against. Whether or not the fact that special training, which 
is already a part of the school -curriculum in relation to the professions and 
mercantile callings (and which is given at the public expense), is a justifi- 
cation for industrial training at public expense, is one worthy of considera- 
tion. Such courses in the school as will make the child of greater service to 
himself and the State would of itself be the justification for industrial edu- 
cation; for the needs of the child must be the first consideration and is 
paramount to the needs of industry. The State, however, is not justified in 
jeopardizing the living conditions of the workers of the country for the sake 
of profits to industry, and therefore if a system of industrial training was to 
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become a part of the school system the question as to whether such a system 
would glut the labor market and force down living conditions is one worthy of 
careful consideration. 

The viewpoints in the discussion of this question and necessarily its 
relative issues are many and varied, and while a unanimity of opinion is 
not to be expected, the channels for a discussion of this problem which is 
so intimately connected with the progress of the State, the worker and industry 
should not be closed.. If industry needs special knowledge for its particular 
enhancement, the cost of the same should fall upon industry and not upon the 
State. If it is essential to the State and the well being of the child that the 
child in the school should be given industrial training, then the justification 
for the bearing of the expense by the State is in this fact itself. 

In the last analysis it is as of greater moment to those engaged in in- 
dustry, whether this question should be discussed freely and fairly, than it is 
to mere theorists, who advocate industrial education without having any 
definite plan or purpose (other than a selfish one) in their advocacy of the 

^me. 


PUBLIC Bryce, in his ** American Commonwealth,’^ makes the fol- 

OPiNION. lowing statement : 

‘‘In no country is public opinion so powerful as in the 
United States; in no country can it be so well studied.” 

A plain statement of a simple fact; and yet in no country is this same 
public opinion so easily manipulated. We define public opinion in the ideal 
as the conscience of the country, and the corrector of evils that exist in 
government, whether the evils be of men or of legislation. It is a fact that 
though public opinion is more powerful in this country than in any other, 
this same public opinion is not always consistently directed for the public 
good. 

We see on every hand instances that prove the correctness of this con- 
clusion; we find that there are men in public life today who, though unde- 
serving of popular support, do obtain such support and continue in their 
representative capacities to work against the spirit of public policy. We 
find men of eminent qualifications who subvert these same qualifications for 
private interests and, though they are selected as representatives of the 
public, they act as the agents of special interests. In a certain sense, these 
men are looked on with disfavor by the public, yex the public fail to con- 
sistently exercise public opinion for their retirement. They allow this senti- 
ment, which is called public opinion, to be dormant when a sensible exercise 
of it would bring good results and remedial measures. 

A government founded on democratic principles should not be sub- 
servient to the influences of interests that are against public policy; a gov- 
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eminent founded on principles and not on men should not be a government 
of men, but of principle; a government which is democratic should not be 
dominated by influences which are absolutely opposed to its established 
principles. 

The people of this country are in favor of a republican form of govern- 
ment, as laid down by the fathers in the Constitution, and though there are 
improvements needed, these improvements the people should determine di- 
rectly. For instance, the choice of United States senators: The Constitu- 

tion calls for the election of Senators by the legislatures of the various states ; 
but a strong public opinion desires them elected directly by the people. The 
Constitution determines that the members of the Supreme Court are to be 
appointed by the Executive, with the consent of the Senate, for life. It is 
safe to assert that there is a large portion of the people who are in favor of 
the election of the judiciary by the people; this sentiment is a predominant 
sentiment. 

One of the potent factors in the molding of public opinion is the press 
of the country. The people are deceived on many occasions by sub- 
sidized organs endeavoring to mold public opinion in favor of special interests, 
though seemingly the effort is being made for the common good. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that public opinion can never be 
wrong. But where public opinion is the predominant opinion it is fair to 
assume that the majority are moie likely to represent public policy than a 
minority who favor special interests. 

As is too often the case, a well defined public opinion is not properly 
directed to accomplish the desired end and this is occasioned of times by 
those who favor the expression of public opinion. One of the chief instru- 
ments used as above stated is a subsidized press. Another is a subsidized 
judiciary, and a third is a corrupt legislative body. .These are the ulcers on 
the body politic and while it is regretable that they do exist, their existence 
to a certain extent can be ascribed to the laxity of interest displayed by those 
who should govern. 

Public opinion, therefore, is of value not merely as a sentiment, but as 
a strong, active, working force, well directed for the elimination of evils 
that actually exist and the achievement of reforms that are necessary. Every 
citizen who has the interest of his city, his state and his country at heart 
owes it to himself to be a factor in the direction of a strong public sentiment ; 
he owes it to himself to assist in choosing leaders who are known to be 
absolutely honest, above the taint of corruption or the domination of special 
interests, and who have the ability and the persistency to make a fight for the 
people’s interests. 
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PRESTIGE OF To Labor alone belongs tbe prestige of Labor, and to no in- 
UBOR. dividual or number of ‘ individuals is it given to determine 

whether this prestige will be one of exchange for personal 
or political preferment. 

In the labor movement today, as in the past, there arv men who 
endeavor to use its prestige for their own individual enhancement*, they try 
to use the influence of labor for partisan ends. 

No man is big enough or has done enough for the labor movement to 
make the movement his personal or political asset, and labor owes it to no 
man to exert its prestige in the carrying out of his ambitions. 

The movement has in the past, and wall continue in the future, to 
progress, yet in its progress there will be many obstacles. Among the ob- 
stacles to be overcome there is none greater, perhaps, than that of the selfishly 
inclined, who are willing and ready to subvert the interests of the cause they 
represent for personal interest. Unfortunately, there are some men in the 
labor movement of this type and their influence cannot be a factor for its 
permanent progress. 

Labor has a mission, and for the fulfillment of that mission its principles 
are clear and well defined. Any deviation from established principles for 
political preferment will retard and not help labor. 


POLISHED Occasionally the wisdom of some individual surpasseth under- 

TRAITORS. standing, and we have in mind a striking example of such 
a Solon. 

The party in question is nominally a member of a trade union, but con- 
stitutionally not entitled to membership. Believing it his special province to 
conquer in the field of labor, he had himself associated with the cause and 
incidentally tried to use it for the advantage of himself and the newspaper 
on which he is employed ; for be it known he is a scribe with a scurrilous pen 
but a mighty emptiness. 

Being desirous of attaining fame and dollars he attempted to exploit the 
organization of which he is a memher. Officers of the organization became 
aware of the fact and advised him to make hay in other fields; in fact, sug- 
gested a pilgrimage. His feelings were hurt and must be revenged. 

The result: the issuance of a special circular by him wherein he made 
the lion roar against the officers of his organization— he is of the Lion Bra/nd 
and new to the soil— and then went into a much deseiwed oblivion. 

There are others of his kind in the Labor Movement and they are a dis- 
credit to Labor. 

Labor should always be on guard against just such characters, for these 
days the Citizens’ Alliance shows great activity and its agents are numerous. 
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SOME . During the past few weeks several communieations have been 

FACTS. received at the G. 0. requesting that a referendum be sub- 

mitted for a special convention. These communications are 
identical in wording and request that said convention be held as per Section 
5 of Article 17, although Section 5, Article 17, has no particular reference 
to the calling of a special convention. 

The following is a copy of the communication referred to: 

“Owing to a general dissatisfaction prevalent throughout the larger portion 
of the I. B. E. W. in regard to the present Constitution and condition of our trade, 
we believe that the interests of the Brotherhood would -be best conserved if a special 
convention were to he held at Springfield in May or June of this year for the purpose 
of revising the Constitution. Also taking up such matters as would tend to bring 
about a better condition in the I. B. E. W. We therefore request that you call for a 
referendum vote on the question of holding a special convention as per Constitution 
(Article 17, Section 5).” 

It is evident from a careful reading of the above that the original special 
conventionite was unfamiliar with the Constitution, not only as to the section 
which makes possible the calling of an I. C., but as to the respective sections 
governing the expenditures for a convention. 

The purpose declared in the communication for which the convention 
would meet is certainly interesting : ‘ ‘ Owing to general dissatisfaction prev- 
alent throughout the larger portion of the I. B. E. W. in regard to the 
present Constitution and condition of our trade, the interests of the Brother- 
hood would be best conserved if a special convention were to be held,’^ etc. 

Section 1, Article 34, of the Constitution reads : 

“This Constitution or Local rules herein contained can be amended on petition 
of five L. U/s, no two L. U.*s to be from the same State, or as provided in Article 
XXIV, Section 3. Such amendment to be submitted by G. S. within thirty days after 
petition is received, to the L. U.’s for their approval or rejection. Said vote to be 
returned ^to the G. S. by each L. U. within sixty days from the time submitted. A 
majority vote of the members voting shall be necessary to sustain such amendment.” 

Under such section it is provided that five L. U.’s, no two to be from 
the same State, can submit amendments for referendum action; therefore, 
such “general dissatisfaction in regard to the present Constitution’’ (?) can 
be remedied as provided in that section. 

Section 7, Article 17, states: 

“The basis of representation at the I. C. shall be as follows: One delegate for 

one hundred members or less, and one delegate for each additional one hundred or 
majority fraction thereof. 

Section A. For transportation, sleeper, and living expenses en route to the con- 
vention, the Finance Committee will, from the Convention fund, pay to each delegate 
a sum equal to six cents a mile, one way, by the shortest practicable route, for said 
delegate. 

The distribution of the above transportation allotments shall be made at earliest 
date consistent with the proper auditing of the individual statements. 
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Section B. After the payment of such other expenses against the Convention 
fund as are specifically named in the Constitution and the setting aside of a reserve 
balance of not less than ^500.00, the remainder of the said fund shall be distributed 
equally to all delegates who remain until the day of final adjournment, except that 
the amount so distributed shall not exceed $40.00 per delegate/* 

Under such section the total number of delegates would be about 500, and 
the total mileage estimated, according to official railroad schedules to Spring- 
field from the cities where L. U. ’s entitled to representation are located, would 
be approximately 550,000, and as each delegate would under such sec- 
tions be entitled to 6 cents per mile, one way, the total cast for mileage alone 
would be $33,000. 

Section D of Article 17 states: 

"The F. C. (Finance Committee) shall be entitled to pay from the Convention 
fund for such bills for stationary, printing, etc., as are incidental to the distribution 
of such fund, but no other expenses shall be paid from said fund except such as are 
specifically directed in this Constitution.** 

‘‘The F, C. (Finance Committee) shall be entitled to pay from the Con- 
vention fund for such bills for stationary, printing, etc., as are incidental to 
the distribution of such fund, but no other expenses shall be paid from said 
fund except such as are specifically directed in this Constitution.^^ 

Under said section the Finance Committee would pay for all printing, 
stationery, etc., incidental to the convention. Estimating on the basis of the 
Louisville convention, this would amount to $2,022, $1,356 for printing pro- 
ceedings, $666 for stenographic services. The expense of auditing commit- 
tee (three for ten days), $600, pro rata as per Louisville convention. Con- 
stitution Committee (seven for ten days) would approximate $1,250. 

Section 10 of Article 18 states: 

"The Grand Officers shall be required to attend the I. C. and their expenses shall 
be paid out of the general fund. They shall have voice, but no vote.*’ 

Under the above section it will be seen that the expense of Grand Officers 
shall be paid from the General Fund. The transportation expense of said 
officers would approximate $2,800 for ten days (the length of the Louisville 
convention). This would come out of the General Fund, thus depleting that 
fund below Constitutional requirements, and would necessitate a call for 
special assessment of 25c per member, as per Section 8, Article 5. 

In Section 6, Article 5, provision is made for the Convention fund and 
said provision is that 2^/>c of P. C. be placed in that fund. This provision 
was estimated on a four-year membership }.Hr capita basis. The previous 
Constitution required a 5c P. C. for Convention fund and a two-year conven- 
tion. It is evident from a careful analysis of the above figures that the cast 
of a special convention for the I. B. would be approximately $36,872. It will 
be seen that a convention fund of $20,570 can not meet an expense of about 
$37,000, which is a conservative estimate and does not provide for emergencies. 
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As to the advisability of holding a special I, C. : that is for the Brother- 
hood to determine and not for us to decide; but in the consideration of this 
question we deem it essential that the exact facts be known. 

There are some members of the I. B. who would like to see an I. C. 
every three months ; there are others who would like to see one every year. 
Some prefer the turmoil and unsettled conditions which frequent conventions ' 
offer ; others are anxious for verbal warfare on the floor of a convention like 
the orators in the forums of old. But the sensible, farseeing, practical mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood is anxious to preserve its interests ; to make it a factor 
in the labor movement; to give it stability as an organization for the uplift 
of the craft and the workers. The delegates to the last' convention believed 
that a great saving could be made by holding a convention every four years 
instead of every two. They believed in building up the I. B. and husbanding 
its resources for practical purposes. The results prove their judgment correct. 

The resources of the I. B. today are close to the $100,000 mark. The 
resources after the last convention (expenses authorized by that conven- 
tion) were less than $20,000. The past two years has shown great progress 
and the possibilities of the next two are unlimited. 

If the membership desires changes in the Constitution, the power is in 
their hands and they can propose and adopt such amendments and changes 
as are needed. 

The organization has a future and its future should not be jeopardized 
because a few individuals want to see funds of the I. B. wasted. 


jHE month’s issue of the Worker is the first issue of our new 

WORKER. printer. The change was made necessary owing to the pre- 

vious delay in getting out the Worker. A great deal of 
annoyance has been caused on account of such delay and many complaints 
were sent to the General Office. It is our endeavor to get the Worker out 
the first week of each month, and we hope to succeed in doing it. 

The Press Secretaries can assist us greatly by forwarding letters early. 
Send letters each month and make them readable. 

Special articles by members are always welcome. 

If you have something of interest to say, let us hear from you. 

If you have any suggestions that will help make the Worker a better 
journal, write us. 

If you can suggest something that will add to the progress of the I. B., 
put your ideas in writing and send them along. But if you have a real or 
fancied grievance against somebody, don’t try to abuse them through the 
WOR^R. 

We want good articles and good letters, but we refuse to be the wash 
room for any soiled linen. 
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roSTAL ^ system of Postals Savings Banks in connection with the 

SAVINGS BANKS Postoffice Department is something of which this country is 
very much in need and the sooner such a system is authorized 
hy Congress, the sooner will public confidence be restored, and the people 
assured that their savings will be protected. What we need is absolute pro- 
tection for our savings ; what we get under present conditions is nervous pros- 
tration and then some advice. 

The government is big enough to run itself and its necessary institutions. 
It has all the facilities for a perfectly safe system of depositories. 

It is a good idea to write your Congressman and let him know how you 
stand on this question, and suggest that he get busy for a postal savings bank. 


Don’t expect to get results by letting somebody do the work that you 
should. 


Avoid discussion with the fellow who knows it all. 


The secret of success is not a purchasable commodity. 


Men who have ideals become practical in the contemplation of their 
accomplishment. 


The tributes which we pay to the merits of another are the real springs 
in life’s journey. 


Your respect for the rights of others is the best assurance that you 
respect your own. 


He who would injure the reputation of his neighbor to enhance his own 
is devoid of the essentials of character, and will learn when it is too late that : 
“It is a long lane that has no turn.” 


Criticism is a splendid corrector when it is right, but the man or men 
who allow unjust criticism to determine their course of action are pretty 
small specimens of the genus homo. 


Were we to choose between the shallow mind and the mean heart, we 
would take the former. A good heart more than compensates for mental 
failings; while a mean heart will corrupt the man and the mind. 
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FINANCIAL SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


T he new Secretary should make him- 
self fully acciuainted with his books 
and should not accept them from the out- 
going Secretary until they are audited. 

« * « 

M ake a record of every transaction, 
no matter how small it may seem ; 
the small things are sometimes the most 
important. 

* « « 

E xercise care in making out F. C. 

sheets and remit per capita on all 
members who paid you. 

* « » 

G ive your best thought to your work 
and you are bound to get results. 

« « * 

F ill out the T. C. with care and see 

to it that it is properly signed and 
sealed; by doing this you save the trav- 
eling brother much trouble. 

4c * « 

K eep all correspondence received and 
copies, if possible, of all letters 
sent. An ordinary 25c file will save 
trouble, worry and negligence. 

« * * 

D ON'T try Lo reinstate members in ar- 
rears to Locals in good standing 
unless you get the consent of the Local. 

« * * 

D ON'T issue T. C. to members in ar- 

rears unless they pay up to the 
date of expiration of card and then see 
that per capita to said date is forwarded 
to the G. O. 

« * * 

W HEN your per capita sheets show 
errors the sheets are held until 
balance due is received. Therefore exer- 
cise care in the preparation of your sheets 
so that there will be no delay in return- 
ing duplicates. 

« * * 

D ON'T wait till the last minute to 
prepare your report, but make it 
out early and forward it on time. 

« ♦ « 

HE checks forwarded by this office 
^ for overpayments can be returned 
and credited on F, C. reports. See that 
they are properly endorsed when return- 
ing same. • 

« * * 

HERE should be no delay in your 
receiving supplies ordered and if 
delays occur, kindly notify us. 


J^EGISTER all letters containng cash. 

♦ * * 

I F there are members in your jurisdic- 
tion from other Local Unions, and 
they fail to deposit their T. C., report 
them to the Grand Vice President. 

♦ ♦ • 

I P the old member who lost his card 
shows up and wants a favor, send 
to the G. 0. for his record. He may be 
0. K., but make sure that he is. 

♦ * * 

I P six months’ dues are paid .you must 
remit six months’ per capita to the 
G. 0., not one month. 

« * ♦ 

A S the position is bonded (when 
amount is under $1,000), bond cov- 
ers all new officers; where over $1,000, 
application of officer to be bonded must be 
sent to G. O., and are added to bond with- 
out extra charge. 

« * • 

N ames on per capita sheets should 
be in alphabetical order. See that 
remittance is sufficient to balance sheet. 
By having it so, delay is avoided. 

« « * 

I P there are several members of the 
same name on sheets, verify their 
records and avoid mistakes in confusing 
same. 

« « * 

C ONTINUE to do your duty as you see 
it, and as your conscience dictates. 
Don’t relax merely to please somebody 
with a grouch. 

* * * 

S ometimes you may get discouraged 
and feel like resigning. Don’t. If 
you are right, don’t quit, even if you are 
criticized. Real me like a real man with 
real sand. 

* ♦ ♦ 

I P you can assist a brother to a better 
understanding of the Constitution it 
will help make better members and 
greater results will be accomplished. 

* * « 

D ON’T look at your job as a thankless 

one. • 

« « ♦ 

I F you are criticized and the criticism 
is fair, answer it fairly. 

• • « 

P ROTECT at all hazards the benefits 
of the members, for on you is the 
responsibility of their standing, when 
they have paid you. 
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W HEN a new F. S. is elected, the 
retiring F. S. should assist the 
new officer until he becomes familiar 

with the job. 

« * • 

N O member, however bright, can take 
the office and successfully fill it 
without assistance. The Local is entitled 
to the best service; see that it is rendered. 

« « • 

Tpn' VERY F. S. is on blanket bond for 
' $150, and every Treasurer for $200. 

Where larger bond is required, send no- 
tice to G. O., and increase will be made. 
The bond covers the period from Jan. 1, 
1908, to Dec. 31, 1908. 


D ON'T try to settle grievances with a 
sneer, but find out the exact dlfll- 
culty and apply the necessary remedy. 

♦ « * 

P LACE yourself in the other fellow's 
position occasionally. It makes a 
better understanding of all sides possible. 

* * * 

I T should be the aim of the F. S. to get 
each member to pay his dues regu- 
larly and if possible in advance. By so 
doing the possibility of benefits being 
jeopardized is eliminated. 

« « * 

W HEN T. C.'s are issued be sure that 
No. 1 is forwarded to G. O. When 
deposited. No. 2 must be forwarded. 


Washington, D. C., March 9, 1908. 
Dear Sib and Brother: 

The Norfolk Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

'’Resolved, That the President of the 
A. F. of L. be authorized to call a confer- 
ence of five members, consisting of one 
person from each of five label organiza- 
tions to meet in Washington, D. C., as soon 
as practicable in conjunction with the 
President, to devise ways and means to 
best promote the advancement of the use 
of and demand for union label products, 
and the publishing of a label law digest." 

In conformity with the above, the con- 
ference was held in this city on February 
12, the International Typographical 
Union, the Boot and Shoe Workers' In- 
ternational Union, the Cigarmakers' In- 
ternational Union, the United Hatters of 
North America, and the United Garment 
Workers of America being represented, 
the undersigned representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

This conference authorized the under- 
signed to communicate with the Inter- 
national Unions, State Federations of La- 
bor, the City Central Bodies, the Labor 
Press, and organizers urging that in view 
of the recent court decisions, that a spe- 
cial and continued effort be made to 
create a greater demand for union labor 
and union label products; that the offi- 
cers of the Internatjonal unions shall 
transmit copy of this circular letter to 
their respective local unions; that the City 
Central Bodies be urged to inaugurate a 
system of public lectures and entertain- 
ments with stereopticon views, for the 
purpose of creating a greater demand for 
union labor and union label products, 
and that the organizers shall be specially 
active in this line of work. 


It is earnestly hoped that the above 
matter will be given your prompt and 
continued attention and that all organ- 
ized labor will heartily unite in this 
effort to create a greater demand for 
union labor and union label products. 

Asking you to keep me advised as to 
what is done along these lines, and with 
every wish for success, I am. 

Fraternally yours, 

Samuel Gompees, 

President American Federation of Labor. 


THE LEAVEN OF LAUGHTER. 

BY MARGARET SCOTT HALL. 

If mine be the leaven of laughter 
To mix in each measure of song, 

Ah, then I shall know that my music 
Is helping the sad world along; 

For every bright smile passing onward 
Is speeding away and away, 

To gladden all hearts with its sunshine, 
To cheer with its hope-giving ray, 

I crave but the leaven of laughter 
To mix in my every-day life. 

To lighten the routine of labor — 

To lessen the care and the strife; 

Kind smiles I would scatter like sunshine. 
To bless every neighbor and friend, 
Until the bright, happy reflection 
Would cheer my own life to its end. 

I seek the gay leaven of laughter 
That hope may attend where I go. 

That out of my own consolation 
Sweet comfort for others may flow; 

We all need the leaven of laughter 
Wherever life's storm clouds may roll, 
The journey is fairer and brighter 
For laughter will leaven the whole. 
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INFORMATION. 

Information as to whereabouts of one 
Joseph McMahon will be greatly appre- 
ciated by Genevieve McMahon, 2962 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Lost. Due Card No. 27287 of Brother 
Elmer A. Reed. Financial Secretaries, 
keep a lookout for this card. Shows 
dues paid for January and February, 1908. 
If found forward to 

W. M. Lannan, 

F. S. No. 307, Box 400, 
Mt- Savage, Md. 


If this meets the eye of T. B. Belding, 
No. 97200, please give me your present 
address, as your traveler has been re- 
turned to me. It expired Jan. 31, 1908. 

W. C. JOUBFFE, 
Financial Secretary No. 60. 
428 Main Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 


Information as to the whereabouts of 
S. C. Hamilton, formerly of L. U. 166, of 
Oklahoma City, will be appreciated by 
O. McEwen, 1024 Osgood St., Chicago, 111. 


X any one knowing the whereabouts of 
H. J. Butler, or if he should see this, 
please write to J. E. Butler, 326 N. 62 d 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


GRAND EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

First District— GEO. C. KING, 

179 Waverly St., Buffalo. N. T. 
Second District-JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN. 

Ill Saratoga St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Third District— WM. S. GODSHALL, 

5415 Osage Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Fourth District— JOHN E. O'CONNOR. 

626 E. 23d St., Paterson, N. J. 
Fifth Dlstrlct-JAMES FITZGEALD, 

1924 Leyner St., Des Moines. la. 
Sixth District— WALTER M, GRAHAM, 

208 Main Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Seventh District— H. M. SCOTT, 

Care Examiner, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Subscription, $i.oo per year, in advance. 


I any one knowing the whereabouts of 
R E. Ware, or if he should see this, 
please write to G. W. Brown, 316 N. 18th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


NOTICE. 

All future mail addressed to me should 
be sent to my address, which is No. 140 
Pearl St., Oshkosh, Wis., as this will be 
my headquarters from this date until the 
next convention. By order of D. C. B. B. 
of D. C. No. 7, 2d District. 

Fraternally yours, 

P^ANK Fishes. 


As The Electrical Worker reaches the men 
who do the work and recommend or order 
the material, its value as an advertising 
medium can be readily appreciated. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. APRIL, 1908 


. Advertising rates may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Editor. 


To all Members of the I. B. B. W.: 

That the Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Co., operating in the state of >Ion- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming and Utah, is un- 
fair to the Electrical Workers and all or- 
ganized labor. 

J. R. CuEBiE, President, 
Inter-Mountain District Council. 


This Journal will not be held responair 
bZe for views expressed "by correspondents. 


The first of each month is the closing 
date; all copy must be in our hands on 
or before. 



The H. W. Rokker Co., Springfield. 


We have in the Grand President's Office 
what we call a scrap book, in which we 
paste newspaper clippings pertaining to 
labor matters, new inventions, accidents 
to Electrical Workers, etc. If you see 
anything of that kind in your local papers 
cut out the clipping and mail to F. J. 
McNulty, Grand President, who will be 
glad to receive same. 
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WHAT FORESTRY HAS DONE. 


M any people in tbis country think 
tliat forestry had never been tried 
until the Government began to practice 
It upon the National Forests. Yet fores- 
try is practiced by every civilized coun- 
try in the world except China and Tur- 
k0y. It gets results which can be got 
in no other way, and which are necessary 
to the general welfare. 

What forestry has done abroad is the 
strongest proof of what it can accomplish 
here. The remarkable success of forefst 
management in the civilized countries of 
Europe and Asia is the most forcible ar- 
gument which can be brought in support 
of wise forest use in the United States. 

The more advanced and progressive 
countries arrive first and go farthest in 
forestry, as they do in other things. In- 
deed, we might almost take forestry as a 
yardstick with which to measure the 
height of a civilization. On the one hand, 
the nations which follow forestry most 
widely and systematically would be found 
to be the most enlightened nations. On 
the ether hand, when we applied our yard- 
stick to such countries as are without 
forestry, we could say with a good deal 
of assurance, by this test alone, “Here is 
a backward nation.’* 

The countries of Europe and Asia, 
taken together, have passed through all 
the stages of forest history and applied 
all the known principles of forestry. They 
are rich in forest experience. The les- 
sons of forestry were brought home to 
them by hard knocks. Their forest sys- 
tems were built up gradually as the re- 
sult of hardship. They did not first spin 
fine theories and then apply those theories 
by main force. On the contrary, they 
began by facing disagreeable facts. Every 
step of the way toward wise forest use, 
the world over, has been made at the 
sharp spur of want, suffering, or loss. 
As a result, the science of forestry is 
one of the most practical and most direct- 
ly useful of all the sciences. It is a 
serious work, undertaken as a measure of 
relief, and continued as a safeguard 
against future calamity. 

The United States, then in attacking 
the problem of how best to use its great 
forest resources, is not in the position of 
a pioneer in the field. It has the ex- 
perience of all other countries to go upon. 
There is no need for years oi experiment 
with untried theories. The forest princi- 
ples which hundreds of years of actual 
practice have proved right are at its 
command. The only question is, How 
should these be modified or extended to 
best meet American conditions? In the 
management of the National Forests the 
Government is not working in the dark. 


Nor is It Blavlshly copying European 
countries. It is putting into practice, in 
America, and for ^Americans, principles 
tried and found correct, which will in- 
sure to all the people alike the folleat and 
best use of all forest resources. 

Take the case of Germany. Starting 
with forests which were in as bad shape 
as many of our own which have been 
recklessly cut over, it raised the average 
yield of wood per acre from 20 cubic feet 
in 1S30 to 65 cubic feet in 1904. During 
the same period of time it trebled the 
proportion of saw timber got from the 
average cut, which means, in other words, 
that through the practice of torestry the 
timberlands of Germany are of three 
times better quality today than when no 
system was used. And in fifty-four years 
it increased the money returns from an 
average acre of forest sevenfold. 

In Prance forestry has decreased the 
danger from fioods, which threaten to 
destroy vast areas of fertile farms, and 
in doing so has added many millions of 
dollars to the National wealth in new 
forests. It has removed the danger from 
sand dunes and in their place has created 
a property worth many millions of dol- 
lars. Applied to the State forests, which 
are small in comparison with the Na- 
tional Forests of this country, it causes 
them to yield each year a net revenue 
of more than $4,700,000, though the sum 
spent on each acre for management is 
over 100 times greater than that spent 
on the forests of the United States. 

France and Germany together have a 
population of 100,000,000, in round num- 
bers, against our probable 85,000,000, ana 
State forests of 14,500,000 acres, against 
our 160,000,000 acres of National Forests; 
but France and Germany spend on their 
forests $11,000,000 a year and get from 
them in net returns $30,000,000 a year, 
while the United States spent on the Na- 
tional Forests last year $1,400,000 and 
secured a net return of less than $130,000. 

In Switzerland, where every foot of 
agricultural lands is of the greatest value, 
forestry has made it possible for the 
people to farm all land fit for crops, and 
so has assisted the country to support a 
larger population, and one that is more 
prosperous, than would be the case if thu 
valleys were subjected to destructive 
floods. In a country as small as Switzer- 
land, and one which contains so many 
high and rugged mountains, this is a ser- 
vice the benefits of which can not be 
measured in dollars. It is in Switzerland 
also, in the Sihlwald, that forestry dem- 
onstrates beyond contradiction how great 
a yield in wood and money it may bring 
about if applied consistently for a num- 
ber of years. 
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A circular entitled “What Forestry Has 
Done,” just published by the Forest Ser- 
vice, and obtainable upon application to 
the Forester, Washington, D. C., reviews 
the forest work of the leading foreign 
countries. The chief lessons which may 
be learned from them are summarized as 
follows 

What forestry has done in other coun- 
tries shows, first of all, that forestry pays, 
and that it pays best where the most 
money is expended in applying it. The 
United States is enormously behindhand 
in its expediture for the management of 
the National Forests, but nevertheless re- 
turns have already increased with in- 
creased expenditure for management. 

A second lesson, clearly brought home 
by foreign forestry, is the need of timely 
action, since forest waste can be repaired 
only at great cost. 

Third, private initiative does not suf- 
fice by itself to prevent wasteful forest 
use. England, it is true, has so far con- 
sistently followed a let-alone policy. 
However, England has been depending 
upon foreign supplies of wood. Now that 
all Europe is running behind every year 
in the production of wood (2,620,000 
tons), and there are unmistakable signs 
that countries which lead as exporters of 
wood will have to curtail their wood ex- 
ports, England is at last feeling her de- 
pendence and is speculating uneasily as 
to where she can certainly secure what 
wood she needs in the future. 

Fourth, when the forest countries are 
compared as to wood imports and exports, 
and when it is realized that a number of 
the countries which practice forestry are 
even now on the wood Importing list, the 
need of forestry in the export countries is 
doubly enforced. 

Russia, Sweden, Austria-Hungary and 
Canada, for instance, are making good the 
wood deficit of a large part of the world. 
Sweden cuts much more wood (106,000,- 


000 cubic feet) than she produces; Russia, 
in spite of her enormous forest resources, 
has probably entered the same road; and 
England, the leading importer of wood, 
must count more and more on Canada. 
But the United States consumes every 
year from three to four times the wood 
which its forests produce, and in due 
time will doubtless take all the wood that 
Canada can spare. In other words, un- 
less the countries of the western hemi- 
sphere apply forestry promptly and thor- 
oughly, they’ will one day assuredly be 
held responsible for a world-wide timber 
famine. 

Fifth, in comparison with foreign coun- 
tries the prospects for forestry in the 
United States are particularly bright, for 
the following reasons: 

(1) We start with the assurance that 
success can certainly be attained. 

(2) We have few of the handicaps 
which have trammeled other countries. 
We have no ancient forest rights and 
usages with which to contend, or trouble- 
some property questions to settle. 

(3) The results which other lands 
have achieved by long struggle, often with 
bitter costs, are free to us to use as we 
wish. We have, it is true, our purely 
national and local forest questions, but 
the key to many of them is somewhere 
in the keeping of the countries which 
have achieved forestry. 

(4) In variety combined with value 
our forests are without a parallel in the 
world. They produce timber adapted , to 
the greatest variety of uses, so that, ex- 
cept to meet shortage, importations of 
wood are unnecessary. Furthermore, 
transportaXion facilities enable us to make 
every forest region available. Thus, by 
specializing our forest management, each 
kind of forest may be made to yield the 
kind of material for which it is best adapt- 
ed, and the wastes due to compulsory use 
of local supplies may be practically elim- 
inated. 


EMLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 


BY n. M. BYLES, IN SYSTEM. 


Organization dual and complete has 
brought peace to the engineering trade of 
Great Britain where for thirly-sefven years 
before there had been war. On the men’s 
side the organization was slow and tedi- 
ous, on the employers’ far more rapid; 
but by the summer of 1897, the men had 
ninety-two per cent of the journeymen in 
their trade enrolled in the union, and 
the employers’ federation included all 
but two or three of the big firms and a 
great majority of the smaller ones in the 
country. 


The completion of the employers’ or- 
ganization was the signal for the most 
disastrous of all the struggles which har- 
assed the engineering trade of Great 
Britain at frequent intervals from 1860 to 
1897, but it was also the last; for nine 
years there has been peace. 

To understand the position it is neces- 
sary to go back into history. The en- 
gineers of Great Britain are among the 
most highly skilled of all the workmen of 
that country and include a number of 
trades which on this side of the Atlantic 
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have separate unions of their own. Their 
union, the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, is the outgrowth of a trade or- 
ganization formed in 1847, or two years 
before British trade unions were legalized 
by Act of Parliament All the members 
were highly skilled men who had spent 
years in learning their trade, and the 
union was always in a position to press 
demands with a reasonable hope of suc- 
cess because it was obviously difficult to 
fill members’ places in case of a strike. 
The members were also probably more in- 
clined to make demands than some work- 
men because their calling demanded men 
of above average intelligence who conse- 
quently felt more keenly the depreciation 
low wages and long hours entailed on 
their families and themselves. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers was then 
always a militant union. 

THE INTEIXECTUAXITY OF THE MEN BROUGHT 
ABOUT ARBITRATION FLANS. 

The comparatively large capital required 
and the technical knowledge needed by 
the employers has always pperated to at- 
tract fighting men of substance to head 
engineering Concerns, 

Consequently the tendency has alwayn 
been toward the creation of a militant 
body of men and a militant body of em- 
ployees. The same conditions have, how- 
ever, tended to insure a more than aver- 
age degree of intellectual ability on both 
sides, and a greater willingness than 
usual to accept new conditions, try new 
experiments, listen to unusual counsel 
and subordinate present individual ad- 
vantages to permanent universal good. 
Undoubtedly it was the high intellectual 
level of both employers and employed 
which rendered the present plan of mu- 
tual conciliation and arbitration possible, 
and which led them to see in January, 
1898, that conditions were ripe in their 
trades for the successful inauguration of 
a system which had seldom succeeded 
though modeleJd after plans frequently 
tried before. 

First, practically every available man 
was a member of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers ; second, practically 
every employer of consequence was a 
member of one or the other of the vari- 
ous local associations which made up the 
Federation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Employers* Associations of Great 
Britain; third, both sides had learned by 
bitter experience the useless waste of long 
drawn out labor wars. 

The personnel of both bodies originally 
above the average had been rendered the 
more plastic by means of the severe 
schooling of membership in a well and 
strictly governed organization. Much of 
the schooling had been earned in the 
fighting ranks. The strike and lockout 
of 1897-8 was probably due to the genius 


of the late Col. J. H. Dyer, who, as the 
head of the Armstrong Company, quickly 
I)erceived the advantage to the trade of 
stamping out labor disturbances. He 
commenced by organizing the various 
local associations of employers into a 
national body known by the cumbersome- 
title of the Federation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Employers’ Associations. 
OOL. dyer’s part in PUTTING AN END TO 
LABOR DISTURBANCES. 

Then he awaited developments. They 
came sooner than he expected and prob- 
ably a little before he wanted them, but 
he had the advantage of being able to act 
while his members were still afire with 
the first glow of enthusiasm. During the 
early months of 1897 troublesome nego- 
tiations occurred in different parts of the 
country. 

The time honored machine question 
which in America as in England has ever 
been a prolific source of trouble led to 
strike talk and in one or two isolated in- 
stances to actual strikes. The men were, 
however, led by just as able a commander 
as the employers, George N. Barnes, gen- 
eral secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, who succeeded temporarily 
in fixing up a truce; then the machine 
question was allowed to rest unsettled, 
as it had after the great strikes of 1860 
and 1890. Mr. Barnes* success was, how- 
ever, short lived, for in July of the same 
year the London workmen put in a de- 
mand for an eight hour day. Mr. Barnes 
tried to move quickly. He tried to obtain 
concessions before the organized employ- 
ers got to work and he almost succeeded. 

All but three of the London firms 
signed the new agreement, but the re- 
maining three joined Col. Dyer’s federa- 
tion and called on him for support. This 
was not slow in coming and it came In a 
significant manner. Notice was given 
that unless the London men on strike 
against the three firms returned to work, 
twenty-five per cent of all the union men- 
throughout the country would be locked 
out. The strikers did not return, the 
lockout came on schedule, and the union 
called out the remaining seventy-five per 
cent of its membership. 

Within a month 36,000 strikers were 
walking the streets and scores of factories 
were shut down. The strike lasted 
twenty-nine weeks. During this time the 
union distributed over $3,500,000 in strike 
pay and the employers spent half as 
much again in the support of their weaker 
members. The total out-of-pocket cost of 
the strike reached nearly $9,000,000. When 
it was over, work was resumed on a 
compromise. The employers won a paper 
victory; the men retained their organiza- 
tion. 

The really important part of the treaty 
was Clause 7, ‘Trovisions for Avoiding 
Disputes,” although as is so often the case 
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this was not recognized by most of the 
rank and file ajt the time. Col. Dyer saw 
it, it is true; indeed there is exidence that 
he had some such arrangement in mind 
when he organized his fellow employers, 
and George N. Barnes saw it and conse- 
quently used almost superhuman efforts 
to persuade the dogged strikers whose 
spirit was undaunted by over seven 
months’ fighting to accept the whole peace 
plan and resume work without the eight- 
hour day in London and with the machine 
question virtually settled in favor of the 
employers. The clause in question reads 
as follows: 

“PEO VISIONS FOE AVOIDING DISPUTES.” 

“With a view of avoiding disputes in 
future, deputations of workmen will be 
received by our employers, by appoint- 
ment, for mutual discussion of questions 
to the settlement of which boih parties 
are directly concerned. In case of dis- 
agreement the local Association of Em- 
ployers will negotiate with the local offi- 
cials of the Trade Unions. 

“In the event of any Trade Union wish- 
ing to raise any question with an Em- 
ployers’ Association, a meeting can be 
arranged by application to the secretary 
of the Employers’ Local Association to 
discuss the question. 

“Failing settlement by the Local Asso- 
ciation and the Trade Union of any ques- 
tion brought before them, the matter shall 
be further referred to the Executive 
Board of the Federation and the Central 
Authority of the Trade Union, and pend- 
ing the question being dealt with, there 
shall be no stoppage of work, either of a 
partial or a general character, but work 
shall proceed under the current condi- 
tions. 

“Note. A grievance may be brought 
forward for discussion either by the work- 
man, individually concerned, or by him 
and his fellow workmen, or by the repre- 
sentative of the Union.” 

Viewed dispassionately nearly ten years 
after the strike which called it into being 
it does not need a very close examination 
of the arbitration and conciliation clause 
to see its importance and the far-reaching 
effects of which it was capable at the time 
when the horizon was clouded by other 
issues, many of them now long since for- 
gotten; both employers and men hardly 
appreciated what they were doing. 

THE FAK-REACHING IMPORTANCE OF THE AR- 
BITRATION CLAUSE. 

Indeed so little importance did they at- 
tach to the “Provision for Avoiding Dis- 
putes” that the article was made the last 
of the agreement and was tacked on to a 
number of others which historically count 
for little. 

In securing the adoption of his plans 
by both sides. Col. Dyer earned a position 


as an industrial diplomat of the highest 
rank. He did for his trade practically 
what W. T. Stead would do for the na^ 
tions of the world were he omnipotent. 
He forced disarmament and he forced it 
in a way which avoided criticism. 

To union men of the conservative type 
the right of Collective Bargaining is as 
sacred as the symbol of the cross to the 
Christian and the Crescent to the follow^ 
ers of Mohammed. Col. Dyer’s plan was 
based on the right of Collective Bargain^ 
ing; its very essence was negotiation be- 
tween two organized bodies. To the em- 
ployers, he gave a practical victory in a 
long drawn fight; many of them he res- 
cued from imminent bankruptcy by set- 
tling a dispute which had rendered their 
factories idle for over half a year. By 
dwelling on these two points he obtained 
the necessary support to put his plan into 
operation. 

It is not so much, however, the method 
of negotiation which is important as the 
fact that negotiation, negotiation long- 
drawn out and cumbersome .in its mechan- 
ism, must precede any stoppage of work. 
The hot-headed labor agitator and the 
indignant employer are alike prevented 
from percipitating hostilities and tying 
up an industry or even a portion of an 
industry to the lasting injury of all en- 
gaged in it, without at least ample time 
to cool off. It has been said that twelve 
men round a table with the requisite 
knowledge of details can settle any dis- 
pute which can arise. 

The British engineers have to allow 
three different bodies of men, each with 
the requisite knowledge, to discuss around 
three different tables all their disputes 
before they are deemed incapable of 
amicable settlement. 

Still, important as this is, it is not all, 
for although of minor importance the 
exact method of negotiation has much to 
commend it, as it preserves at once the 
right of Collective Bargaining for the 
men and the right to “Manage his own 
Business” for the employer. To start 
with, a meeting must take place between 
the actual men or their representatives, 
and the actual employer or his represent- 
atives, involved in the particular dispute. 
Naturally a vast majority of the disputes 
never go any further. They are settled 
just as most of the trade disputes of any 
country or any industry as soon as the 
two sides get together. 

However, in the failure of the employer 
and men directly involved to settle a dis- 
pute, it goes for arbitration to a larger 
body of employers and men all versed in 
the intricacies of the craft, yet removed 
somewhat from the danger of personal 
considerations infiuencing their judgment. 
It goes to a body comprised of men nat- 
urally sympathetic, yet personally less 
prejudiced. 
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Should a aecoud conference fall to reach 
ajDL agreement, the matter is carried still 
further, but is still kept before men di- 
rectly interested in the industry and 
schooled ^ by long experience in the con- 
ditions surrounding the labor and man- 
agement of factories similar to that in 
which the dispute originated. At no stage 
of the proceedings is an outsider allowed 
to interfere and at no stage of the pro- 
ceedings does either party to the dispute 
really lose his identity. Without this, 
experience would seem to show that the 
plan could not have succeeded. 

THE GREAT GOOD COLONEL DYER ACCOM- 
PLISHED FOR INDUSTRY. 

During the nine years since Col. Dyer 
forced his ideas on the warring factions 
there has been ample opportunity to 
prove the wonderful foresight with which 
he was gifted and it is only to be re- 
gretted that the strain of the strike of 
1897-8 so shattered his hefalth that he died 
a few months later without living to see 
the accomplishment of the good he had 
done his industry and his country. FOr 
thirty-seven years there had been war; 
year after year, almost month after 
month, disputes had arisen, work had 
been stopped and often whole districts 
had been rendered idle. For nine years 
now there has been peace. Disputes, it is 
true, have arisen. Wages have been raised 
and lowered, conditions of labor adjusted 
and the question of hours thrashed out as 
before, but without the constant friction 
which aforetime rendered profits uncer- 
tain and wages a fluctuating quantity. 

Frobably ninety per cent of the disputes 
have never passed the first stage and 
reached the District Councils at all, and 
probably ninety per cent of the remainder 
have been settled without appeal to the 
supreme authority, but practically speak- 
ing all have been settled and with one or 
two minor exceptions there have been no 
strikes, no lockouts in an industry which 
for more than a third of a century baa 
been torn by internal strife. Probably the 
frailty of human nature makes it impos- 
sible to hope that all strikes will ever be 
done away with, indeed the compact of 
the engineers had hardly been signed 
when one local union struck. 

HOW MB. BARNES WON RECOGNITTON FOR HIS 
FORESIGHTEDNESS. 

Mr. Barnes promptly disarmed the ac- 
tion, however, and the men went back to 
work grumbling, being unwilling to strike 
without strike pay. His action was sub- 
sequently signally endorsed by the work- 
ingmen of England when at the last 
general election he was elected to Parlia- 
ment. Since then there have been one or 
two isolated cases when work has ceased 
because of a dispute, but they have been 
sufliciently rare to warrant the statement 
that Col. Dyer brought peace out of war 
and found a method of making an almost 


monopolistic union a benefit to his indus- 
try. 

HOW THE EMPLOYERS HAVE DIVIDED RESPON- 
aiBlLlXIES. 

For the purpose of organization the em- 
ployers have divided the United Kingdom 
into districts, each of which has its own 
local association with a secretary, usually, 
if not always, a paid official, and its own 
officers and executive committee. This 
association takes care of all purely local 
matters much as the states of Iffie Union 
care for local aftairs in America. These 
associations are in turn members of the 
Federation of Engineering Employers’ As- 
sociations, just as the various trades 
unions of the United States are members 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
are represented on the central board and 
staff of officers. All matters of a national 
scope are handled by the Federation, 
which exercises a wide control over the 
actions of the local association, even to 
the extent of vetoing lockouts. 

The union organization is somewhat 
similar. In each district there is a local 
union or branch which handles the local 
funds, drums up members and conducts 
negotiations. Small payments are made 
on a membership basis to the central office 
in London and the national officers are 
elected by a ballot of the entire member- 
ship. The greater part of the local funds 
are kept by the branches, but they can be 
drawn on by the central office for the help 
of weak branches in the event of a na- 
tional crisis. Strike pay is disbursed by 
each branch, but a strike cannot be called 
without a majority vote of the members 
affected and the sanction of the national 
executive committee. In connection with 
the union is a large fraternal fund which 
is administered from London. — System. 


Laws Relating to ^Vomen and Child 
Labor and Factory Inspection. 

Bulletin No. 73 of the Bureau of Laboi-, 
of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, just issued, gives in full the text of 
the laws which had been enacted up to 
the end of 1907 for the purpose of regu- 
lating the employment of women and 
children. Another article presents the 
laws relating to factory inspection and the 
health and safety of employees. These 
laws are annotated with brief references 
to such decisions of the courts as have 
been rendered in regard to the provisions 
of these laws during the short period they 
have been in effect. 

Factory inspection and the health and 
safety of employees have been the subject 
of legislative action in thirty-nine of the 
states and territories. These include all 
those states in which manufacturing or 
mining employs any considerable number 
of persons. New laws touching this sub- 
ject were put upon the statute books of 
fourteen states during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1907. 
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BRYAN ON LABOR DECISION. 


W ILLIAM J. BRYAN was in Washing- 
ton the day the Supreme Court 
decided that an employer had the right 
to discharge an employe because he is a 
member of a labor union. Asked to give 
his views on the decision, he said: 

have had no opportunity to read the 
decision, having see only the account of 
it in the morning papers. The subject 
is one of vital importance, and I do not 
understand by what course of reasoning 
the majority of the court reached the 
decision announced. A corporation is a 
creature of law. It has no rights except 
those given it by law, and it must not be 
confused with the natural man. Man 
was created to carry out a divine pur- 
pose; the corporation was created to make 
money. The corporation enjoys many 
rights and privileges which are denied to 
the individual, and it cannot claim the 
possession of any natural or inalienable 
rights. The power that creates a corpor- 
ation can restrict it, restrain it and con- 
trol it, and Congress has plenary powers 
in dealing with corporations in so far as 
they engage in interstate commerce. 


“Whatever may be the rights of an 
individual in dealing with other individ- 
uals, the government certainly has the 
right to determine the conditions upon 
which a corporation can exist and do busi- 
ness, and Congress can fix the terms on 
which a state corporation can engage in 
interstate commerce. The union is a law- 
ful association, and if a man can be dis- 
charged because he belongs to a labor 
union, by the same logic he can be dis- 
charged if he belongs to a political party 
objectionable to the employer, or to a 
church, against which the employer is 
prejudiced. Followed to its logical con- 
clusions, the principle laid down by the 
court, as I understand the decision, would 
enable the corporation to set itself up as 
a dictator in regard to the habits, 
thoughts and convictions of the employes 
on any and every subject. The fact that 
two of the justices have dissented enables 
me to dissent from the conclusion of the 
niajority without disrespect to the ability 
or high powers of those who have given 
what I regard as an erroneous construc- 
tion to the constitution.” 


A DAMNABLE PLOT. 


T here probably is no city in the 
United States in which the work- 
ing people are so interested at the present 
time as Los Angeles. Situated in the ex- 
treme southwestern part of the country, 
hundreds of miles irom the nearest large 
city, and thousands of miles from the 
great cities of the east, it has been select- 
ed by the enemies of labor as the field 
on which to fight the first battle in the 
present campaign to crush unionism in- 
augurated by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The union-wreckers of Los Angeles 
have raised $100, oOO as a war fund. Not 
only that but they are pursuing a policy 
the inhumanity of which stands unpar- 
alleled in the history of the Pacific Coast. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
streets of Los Angeles are thronged with 
destitute men, that there are more than 
fifteen thousand persons seeking employ- 
ment, and that religious and other organi- 
zations have established soup kitchens 
to feed the hungry, the country is being 
flooded with literature urging mechanics 
of all trades to come to this city, with 
the utmost disregard of truth, statements 


are made that plenty of work can be ob- 
tained in Southern California at high 
wages. As a result efvery incoming train 
is crowded with workingmen. 

Believing that if the city is overcrowded 
with workingmen and women the fight 
for existence will be so bitter that the 
unions will be disrupted, the Citizens* 
Alliance and Los Angeles Times continue 
their damnable work. It matters not to 
them that thousands will be forced to the 
verge of starvation and to undergo severe 
suffering, so long as the desired result Is 
accomplished. 

But they will not succeed. The work- 
ingmen and women of Los Angeles are 
determined to flght to the last ditch in 
defense of their unions. The American 
Federation of Labor is making special ef- 
forts to protect the working people of this 
city. Experienced organizers are on the 
ground, and more are to come. The 
union-wreckers will eventually learn that 
American men and women can not be re- 
duced to the level of Chinese and Jap- 
anese. 

Arthur A. Hay, 

Organizer American Federation of Labor. 
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WARSHIP CONSTRUCTION AT NAVY YARDS. 


P opular fallacies die hard, espe- 
cially when they are kept alive hy 
persistent and interested misrepresenta- 
tion. A notable instance of this is the 
statement so often made and too widely 
believed, that it costs a great deal more 
and takes considerably longer to build 
a battleship at a government navy yard 
than it does at a private shipyard. There 
was a time, it is true, when navy-yard- 
built ships were very costly and took an 
unconscionable time to complete; but 
that was over twenty years ago, when 
political control of navy yards was ram- 
pant, and before a certain courageous 
young naval constructor, whp later be- 
came Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
undertook the task of rescuing our navy 
yards from political control, reforming 
their many abuses, and putting them in 
first-class working shape. It was the 
regeneration of these yards which ren- 
dered it possible for them to take hold 
of the highest class of naval work and 
complete it in the same time, and for 
only slightly more cost, than the best of 
our private yards. This was clearly 
proved, some years later, in the construc- 
tion of the large modern battleship, the 
“Connecticut,*' at the New York navy 
yard, when the work was carried through 
so expeditiousyl that the private yard 
which had taken the contract for the 
sister ship had to extend itself to the 
utmost to keep pace with the govern- 
ment-built ship. One of the main ob- 
jects of giving work of new construction 
to the navy yards was to spur the pri- 
vate builders to greater activity; for up 
to that time it was a notorious fact that 
the government contract work was treat- 
ed as a kind of standby in the private 
yards, the first attention being given to 
orders for private firms. The record 
made by the “Connecticut” for rapid con- 
struction has acted as a most effective 
spur to the private yards, and our latest 
warships, in spite of their greater size, 
are being built in from fifty to sixty per 
cent of the time taken to build the earlier 
ships. 

The agitation in favor of navy-built 
ships originated within the navy itself, 
and its most effective advocate was the 
naval constructor above referred to, Mr. 
Francis T, Bowles, who subsequently left 
the navy and is now president of one of 
the great ship-yards upon which the 
government depends mainly for the con- 
struction of its new navy. The most com- 
plete and convincing pre'sentation of the 
argument in favor of navy-built ships is 
that made by Mr. Bowles in the year 
1900 before a congressional committee on 
naval affairs appointed to consider this 
question. Just now, when the question 


is again being agitated, it would be im- 
possible to find a better brief for the case 
than this testimony of the former con- 
structor. 

In his evidence before the committee, 
Mr. Bowies stated that the first advan- 
tage of building ships in navy yards is 
that it maintains the eflaciency of the 
mechanical force and of the plant and 
shops. “The reason that we have navy 
yards is to provide ourselves with the 
means of equipping and keeping our 
ships in good order for purposes of war; 
and, with that end in view, and in the 
light of our recent experiences, it is es- 
sential that the organization of a me- 
chanical force and the equipment should 
be kept in an efficient condition. 

“Now, if in these yards, which are 
essential to the object of the navy, we 
should keep a vessel or two vessels build- 
ing all the time, we would have a nucleus 
of a complete force, and it would be nec- 
essary, in order to do that work with a 
reasonable degree of economy, that our 
yards should be kept in good order. 

The fact that a vessel is building in 
a navy yard makes It possible to con- 
duct the repair work of the fleet econom- 
ically and rapidly; because, if a vessel 
comes in for repairs, as soon as it is 
determined what it is necessary to do, the 
force is available, and every shop is in 
working order, and the chances are that 
there is a stock of material on hand of 
every kind that would be needed to maKe 
those repairs. The matter of having the 
material on hand is one of the most es- 
sential items in carrying on work rapidly. 

“The third advantage is that the 
amount expended for repairs will be 
reduced by the fact of having ships build- 
ing in the yard. That may seem a curi- 
ous thing, but it is perfectly true that if 
you have got enough to do to keep an 
efficient force at work, there will be no 
tendency whatever to magnify repair 
work, or even to devote attention to con- 
sidering what improvements can be made 
in existing ships. 

“The fourth advantage in carrying on 
new work in the navy yards is that it 
enables the government to maintain a 
high standard of workmanship and de- 
sign, by which the contractors can be 
made to conform to what is necessary 
under their contracts, and I consider 
this a great advantage. 

“I will combine that with the fifth item 
on my list; that building ships in navy 
yards provides a training for those who 
must inspect the contract work. I main- 
tain that a man is unfit to be a govern- 
ment inspector, to tell the contractor how 
his worK shall be done and what is ac- 
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ceptable and what is not acceptable, un-. 
less he has had that kind of work him- 
self. 

The next advantage to the govern- 
ment in doing the work is that no profit 
has to be made. The cost of inspection 
can also be saved. When a ship is built 
by contract, the government maintains 
a force of inspectors and draftsmen, who 
inspect the work in progress and make 
projected plans. The cost of a trial trip 
is another item saved, for it is the cus- 
tom to remunerate the contractor, either 
by including it in his contract, or fairly, 
as an extra bill, for all the expense of 
the trial trip.” 

Now, since the above telling arguments 
were presented — and they are just as 
valid today as when they were made — 
the question, as we have noted above, has 
been put to the test by the construction 
at Brooklyn of one of the pair of the 
largest battleships so far built for our 
navy; and the question naturally arises, 
how far have the predictions of the for- 
mer chief constructor been verified? In 
answer, it can be said that the ‘‘Connec- 
ticut,” in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the private firm which was building 
the sister ship “Louisiana.” was com- 
pleted within the same time as that ship, 
and within two or three months less time 
than called for by the contract. Because 
of the fact that hours are shorter and 
the pay somewhat higher in the govern- 
ment yards, no claim was ever made that 
the “Connecticut” could be built as cheap- 
ly as the “Louisiana.” It was estimated 
that she would cost about ten per cent 
more than the other ship. As a matter 
of fact, in the final summing of the costs, 
it was found that she cost only five per 
cent more. The latest oflQcial report of 
the Navy Department gives the total cost 
of the two ships to September 30, 1907— 
the figures including the expense of alter- 
ations chargeable to original construc- 
tion, and also of armor and permanent 
ordnance fittings — as follows: For the 

“Connecticut,” $6,367,308.22; for the 
“Louisiana,” $6,037,344.47. 

The question may be raised as to 
whether as good a ship can be built at 
our navy yards as at the private yards. 
Perhaps the most conclusive test of this 
point is to compare the actual cost of 
repairs on these two ships since their 
completion. Fortunately, the figures are 
available, for the same report gives the 
cost of such repairs for the “Connecti- 
cut” as $94,314.56, and for the “Louisi- 
ana” as $110,500.19, a difference of about 
17 per cent in favor of the “Connecticut.” 
As a matter of fact, the comparison is 
more favorable than appears on the face, 
and this for the reason that the totals 
for the “Connecticut” include repairs 


made necessary by her having been run 
aground during the past summer, an ac- 
cident which, of course, is in no sense 
chargeable to the quality of the work of 
the ship itself. 

In regard to the five per cent increased 
cost of the “Connecticut,” it is but fair 
to draw attention to the fact that this 
being the first large battleship to be built 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yards, there are 
several items oi cost charged to her 
which would not appear against any sub- 
sequent battleship built upon the same 
ways. There are expenses due to work 
of a preparatory kind; to the provision 
of special tools in the machine shops and 
special appliances in the yard, which, 
once built, will be available for subse- 
quent ships. 

Thus, the preparation of slip, cribbing 
and scaffolding cost over $39,000 for the 
“Connecticut,” as against $12,000 for the 
“Louisiana,” so also the cost of prepar- 
ing launching ways and launching the 
ship cost over 100 per cent more for the 
navy yard ship. There would be no guch 
difference in the case of the next battle- 
ship to be built on these same launching 
ways. Again, in the preparation of beds 
and erecting, the list shows a cost of 
$12,000, or about 100 per cent more for 
the “Connecticut.” This item probably 
refers to the beds on which the engines 
were built; yet these beds are now a part 
of the permanent plant of the erecting 
shop, and indeed, are now being used for 
building the engines for the collier, “Ves- 
tal.”. It would be possible to follow this 
comparison further if we had time, and 
show that if the cost of these preliminary 
preparations and of special tools and ap- 
pliances were charged to the plant of the 
yard, to which they properly belong, the 
difference of five per cent between the 
“Connecticut” and “Louisiana” would be 
not a little reduced. 

The official record of the building of 
the other twenty-one best known ships 
in the navy shows that not one of them 
was built in contract time. The “Ne- 
braska,” built by Moran Brothefrs, of 
Seattle, and the “Georgia,” built by the 
Bath Iron Works, of Bath, Maine, were 
over three years longer building than the 
“Connecticut.” 

The “New Jersey,” built by the Pore 
River Shipbuilding Company, at Pore 
River, Mass., and the “Virginia,” built by 
the Newport News Company at Newport 
News, Va., were over two years longer 
building than the “Connecticut.” although 
the “Connecticut” is larger than any of 
these ships by fifteen feet in length, by 
seven and one-half inches in beam, by 
nine inches in draft, the displacement be- 
ing 1,000 tons greater, the coal carrying 
capacity being larger by 500 tons. — Scien- 
tific American, Jan. 11, 19C8. 
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LABOR AND THE SALOON. 

BY EEV. CHA8. STELZLE. 


M y father was a brewery- worker and 
later a saloon-keeper. Then he be- 
came the owner of a brewery. I mention 
these facts not because I am particularly 
proud of this distinction, but because I 
want it nuderstood that I know a few 
things about the inside of the saloon pro- 
position, particularly as it has to do with 
the human side. I know the fallacies of the 
average saloon reformer. I know the 
trials of the man who is in the saloon 
business. I know, also, the trials of the 
man who is the victim of the saloon or 
the drink habit. 

Therefore, I believe that I am entitled 
to say some things about this problem. 
In this and future articles, I desire to 
discuss, simply, and from a practical 
standpoint, this momentous question. 

Like the sweep of a prairie fire, the 
spirit of temperance in America is lick- 
ing“up saloons and attendant enterprises. 
Probably one-third of the voters in this 
country have declared that they no longer 
want the saloon, and all that it has stood 
for in recent days, and the end is not yet. 
This result has come not through the 
agitation of prohibition fanatics. It has 
come because hard-headed folks have rec- 
ognized an evil which the saloon inter- 
ests persistently ignored or else flaunted 
into their faces. These voters finally 
became tired of it. It is possible that in 
some sections there may be a reaction, 
but unless public sentiment is changed 
very decidedly in the near future, the 
death-knell >of the saloon has been 
sounded. 

But who are the people that are bring- 
ing all this about? It hasn’t been the 


church people, always, because they are 
not in the majority in any city, although 
they may have been responsible for it, 
indirectly. 

Recently, in an Ohio industrial town, 
made up almost entirely of workingmen 
and their families, these workers closed 
up every saloon in the place. It would 
never have been possible haa not the 
workingmen done the job. The sentiment 
in favor of more temperate living is being 
agitated by the toilers as never before. 
Particularly is this true in the ranks of 
organized labor. Nearly every labor 
temple in this country prohibits the sale 
or the use of intoxicants on any part of 
their premises. Resolutions in favor of 
cutting out the use of beer and whiskey 
have been passed by the score in the 
meetings of local labor organizations. 
National bodies have taken similar action 
in some form, in several cases declining 
to give the member or his family the 
benefit of the sick or death funds, in case 
he was injured or killed while intoxicated. 
The decree has gone forth that local labor 
meetings must not be held in halls which 
are back or over saloons. 

It is an interesting fact that practically 
every one of the thirty or more labor 
members of the British Parliament are 
total abstainers. There’s a reason for all 
this, which cannot be altogether at- 
tributed to the fanaticism and unreason- 
ableness of the professional temperance 
agitator. These actions have been taken 
as the result of considerable observation 
and experience, and some calm, clear 
thinking. 


A BLAZE OF LIGHT. 


Brilliant Scene at Ball of Electrical Work- 
ers' Union — Decorations Were the Most 
Beautiful Ever Shoum in Burlington — 
Tico Thousand Incandescent Lights, 

T he members of the Electrical 
WorKers’ Union No. 525, of Bur- 
lington, did themselves proud last night 
when the men who string telephone wires, 
run dynamos and do other electrical work 
entertained their friends at a ball in the 
M. W. A. hall on Jefferson street. 

The decorations formed a startling sur- 
prise for the big crowd that gathered 
to trip away several hours to the strains 
of an orchestra. Never in the history 
of Burlington were more beautiful and 
artistic decorations displayed at an event 


of this character. And perhaps the best 
feature of the affair was that the mem- 
bers of the Electrical Workers’ Union did 
all the work on the decorations them- 
selves, putting in several days in the 
effort to surpass any ball ever given in 
this city. 

Woodmen hall presented a fairy-like 
scene when the switch was turned that 
threw the light from two thousand elec- 
tric globes scattered about the big hall. 
The effect was dazzling and brought out 
a storm of applause from the delighted 
guests of the Electrical Workers. 

Festoons of incandescent giobes were 
strung from the ceiling, and a big chan- 
delier that hung from the center of the 
room was aglow with a mass of colored 
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bulbs. The orchestra was concealed in 
a floral bower of beauty, the sides formed 
of artiflcial flowers, each rose concealing 
a tiny electric light. Vases placed about 
the ball room contained artificial flowers 
that glowed with light. 

The ladies dressing room was beau- 
tifully decorated with a mass of paper 
flowers — roses, chrysanthemums and lilies 
— each flower containing an incandescent 
light. It was the most artistically planned 
set of decorations ever seen in Burling- 
ton, and the committee that designed the 
work and the men that carried out the 
designs deserve a world of credit for their 
energy. Two electric searchlights were 
placed in the gallery, and when the blaze 
of light was turned low in the hall these 
searchlights were thrown on the dancers 
on the floor, creating a weird and beauti- 
ful scene. 

Two thousand incandescent lights were 
used in this original scheme of decora- 
tion, and several days’ hard work was 
necessary to carry out the plans. 

Several hundred people were the guests 
of the lElectrical Workers’ Union at the 
ball, which, it is announced, will be an 
annual event hereafter. 

There are thirty-two members in the 
union, and each member was on the 
reception committee. The other commit- 
tees were: Arrangement, J. M. Kedmond. 
E. P. Pleury, F. E. Scholer, J. Schaffer, 
and L. A. idcLaughlin ; floor, Robert Zin- 
dell, L-. J. Smith, E. Ragen and F. E. 
Scholer. 


ISrO CUTTING OF WAGES. 

Gompers Sounds a Note of Warning to 
Employers — Workingmen Not Responsi- 
ble for Present Financial Conditions. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, was one 
of the speakers at the eighth annual ban- 
quet of the National Civic Federation, re- 
cently held in New York. In the course 
of his address, he served notice upon em- 
ployers that attempts to reduce wages, be- 
cause of financial conditions, would be 
fought to the utmost by the workingmen. 

“Since I have been in New York,” said 
Mr. Gompers, “I have been approached a 
dozen times by bankers, financiers, capi- 
talists, in open conversation, in written 
communications and in whispers to the 
effect that wages must come down, that 
the laboring man must make up his mind 
to bear his share of the hard times. 

“And I turned to these men and said: 
T would simply suggest this thought: Our 
soil is not less fertile today than it was 
yesterday; the treasures beneath are not 
less valuable: the laborer not less indus- 
trious: mens’ minds have not been dulled 


since yesterday. The great genius of all 
by-gone ages is here with us now as yes- 
terday, and men are as willing to work to- 
day as yesterday. 

“ ‘Wherefore, then, is there reason, with 
all these facilities ‘for the production of 
wealth and men willing to work — where- 
fore, now, is there a reason to attack 
wages and the American standard of life 
in this country? 

“ ‘If I thought the reduction of wages 
would lessen the present situation by one 
day, I would favor the acceptance of the 
proposition. 

“ ‘The history of industry demonstrates 
that every such reduction of wages, in- 
tended to meet such conditions as now ex- 
ist, has only accentuated the situation, 
made matters worse. When you reduce 
the laboring man’s earning capacity, you 
reduce his consuming power, and thereby 
intensify what was already bad enough. 

“ ‘So I say to the employers — to the 
bankers, the lawyers, the manufacturers, 
the mine operators, to all employers — 
that if they now attempt to reduce wages, 
they are not going to have the easy sail- 
ing they had a few years ago, for the 
American workingman has come to the 
conclusion that if for any reason the 
financial situation is as it is — and I shall 
not suggest any reason tonight — it was 
not, at any rate, due to any fault on the 
part of the working people. 

“ ‘They have made up their minds that 
they are not going to be the chief sufferers 
because of an artificial panic or of one 
caused by the blunders of those in charge 
of the finances of the country.’ ” 

• Mr. Gompers had been preceded by 
President Eliot of Harvard, who spoke on 
the extension of Federal power, saying 
that it should be made to include all such 
questions as divorce, child labor, incor- 
poration of big combinations of capital 
and labor unions. He characterized the 
labor union as a “commercial associ^r- 
tion.” 

Mr. Gompers took issue with him on 
this, saying: 

“It has been left to this evening for me 
to learn that a labor organization is a 
commerical association. Commercial in 
what? We deal so much in the phrases 
of commercialism that we cannot disso- 
ciate them from anything, even though it 
be the hearts of human beings. Would 
you call labor a trust? I was surprised 
to hear this from so scholarly a man.” 

Mr. Gompers also paid some attention 
to George W. Perkins, who read a paper 
on the progress of the profit-sharing plan 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

“If I had time,” said Mr. Gompers, “I 
would like to ask what are the wages of 
the employes of the steel corporation 
now, as compared with what they were 
before this profit-sharing scheme was put 
into operation.” 
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SUBURBAN LIFE. 


A Plea by Tolstoi for Nearness to Nature Wherever 

Possible. 


I shall never belong to any parties. 
My field is here in the village, and I 
shall always adhere to it. Let all the 
sincere people who wish happiness to the 
country and to the whole world come into 
these black huts; let them live here and 
work here, let them give their strength 
to the people, and let them listen to the 
voice of labor; and then, believe me, 
there will be no parties among us. 

These parties are like salt taken from 
the water, which lies in heaps, and the 
crystals seem to vary from one another. 
But put them all into the water and they 
will dissolve. Thus it is with the vil- 
lage. It is the sea in which everything 
dissolves. And our happiness will be real 
happiness only when the village will reign 
supreme in our life. 

The field, the air, the sky and ouV la- 
boring brother, free from any sort of 
slavery — this is the element in which we 
should live. If we do not do this, and, 
going away from this element, we form 
separate groups, and, enslaving the peo- 
ple, we establish for ourselves our own 
special life full of inventions and lies — 
that the life is like cobweb, ornamental, 
but not strong, and like cobweb, it is 
dirty and stained with the blood of those 
that perish in it. 

That is why these wise, truthful village 
people involuntarily see in every one of 
us a little spider which has imbibed an- 
other’s blood, we must try to deserve 
the confidence of these people, and the 
desire to see in us their friends. 

But we, without making the first step, 
without living, working and allying our- 
selves with their national life, desire to 
be in command of it, to prescribe laws 
and provisions at our pleasure. And in 
our ignorance we imagine that we are 
advancing, and that only because of our 
activity life is progressing. 

Even so, the mills and the fulleries 
situated along the wide river must be 
imagining, in all nrobability, that the 
mighty current of the river is caused by 
the movement of their wheels. 

Two or three dozen miserable blisters, 
in which all of the unhealthy sap of the 
body has accumulated, have been scat- 
tered in the form of cities over the vast, 
expanse of the land, and the townspeople, 
seizing the reins in their hands, rule the 
land, imagining that they are the head. 
The head? A handful of people using 
violence are shamelessly calling them- 
selves “civilized.” 


And, indeed, it is absolutely imma- 
terial to these people, who have been de- 
ceived and robbed for centuries, whaf 
parties and factions there are amidst the 
dwellers of the filthy cities — they see in 
them their enslavers and hypocrites, and 
they have no faith in their kind and 
cunning words, even as the horse does noc 
believe the rider who says that he feels 
sorry for the horse and still remains on 
his back, striking him with his spurs. 

You must first of all dismount and 
walk beside the horse if you really feel 
sorry for it because of his burden of your 
weight. 

Give back to the people that which 
you have taken from them, and all your 
machine-like theories of machine-like 
happiness on earth will he unnecessary. 
Then the bureaucrats will disappear, to- 
gether with the revolutionists, and there 
will be no bourgeoisie and no Socialists. 

These parties always remind me of the 
ancient legend about the people who were 
looking for the tomb of Moses. They 
reached the peak of Mount Neho, hut 
when they surveyed the valley that 
stretched before their eyes it seemed to 
them that the tomb of Moses was in the 
valley. Then they broke up into two 
groups; one went down the valley, while 
the other remained on the mountain. 
And; according to the - legend, it seemed 
to those that were on the mountain that 
the tomb was in the valley, while those 
that wandered in the valley believed they 
saw the tomb on the top of the mountain. 
And thus they never discovered the tomb 
of Moses. 


Trade Unions of Germany. 

In all parts of the German empire the 
general state of employment in 1905 and 
1906 showed considerable improvement; 
the proportion of unemployed members of 
all trades unions reporting 1.8 per cent 
at the close of 1905. The changes re- 
ported in the hours of labor are satis- 
factory, and a number of trade unions 
gained increases of wages for their mem- 
bers. In consequence of the exceptional 
industrial activity the progress of the 
labor movement encountered not so many 
difliculties as in some of the past years. 
From a perusal of the reports of trade 
unions it can be learned that the gain 
in membership during 1905 has been 
about half a million, although a number 
of societies have not yet published defi- 
nite figures. 
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It was no easy task to convert the 
masses of German wage-earners to trade 
organization as the most efficient means 
for the elevation of the standard of liv- 
ing; up to the recent time the prevailing 
opinion was that the economic develop- 
ment inevitably tended to the constant 
improvement of the working class. 
Since the modern trade unions came into 
existence it has been proved that just the 
reverse is taking place. The economic 
benefits of trade organization become ap- 
parent, the education resulting from as- 
sociation is realized, and a truer concep- 
tion of the higher duties of citizenship is 
engendered by the consideration of mat- 
ters effecting the welfare of each and all. 

In the city of Dusseldorf, an attempt 
was recently made to render the unions 
liable in a civil action for damages caused 
by a strike. The officials of the wood 
workers’ union were sued for $1,250 dam- 
ages, the claim being based on section 826 
of the civil code, which provides for dam- 
ages being recoverable if loss is caused 
by a wrongful action; the wrongful ac- 
tion in this case being picketing of the 
works. 

The court dismissed the claims with 
costs, basing its decision upon the -re- 
peated decisions of the Imperial High 
Court, which has always held that picket- 
ing is legal, being a right derived from 
the legally guaranteed right of combina- 
tion. This is a check against the at- 
tempts to smash trade unions, and it is a 
wholesome check as w^ell. It must, how- 
ever, be mentioned in this connection 
that picketing is continually prevented by 
police orders. 


But the unfair position of the employ- 
ers could not arrest the development of 
trade unions. That is best proved by the 
progress of German Metal Workers’ 
Union. According to a statement just 
published the membership rose from 198,- 
964, at the end of 1904, to 259,692 in De- 
cember, 1905. That means an increase 
of 60,728, or 30.5 per cent. The financial 
report of this union discloses interesting 
facts also. The following table shows the 
sums spent by the central office for bene- 
fits: 


Benefits. 

1905 

1904 




1 Marks (1 Mark — 25c.) 
1 

Traveling benefit. 
Out-of-work b’fit.. 
Strike benefit .... 

Legal defense 

Other benefits . . . 

1 247,372.13 
1 480,187.58 
12,084,549.02 
1 81,361.17 

1 225,549.37 

192,098.14 

400,803.75 

829,394.39 

58,205.67 

148,039.33 

Totals 

3,119,019.27 

1,628,631.28 


In spite of the demands made on the 
funds, the financial position of the union 
at the end of the year was still such as 
to give little joy either to the enemies 
among the employers or to other hostile 
forces. The property of the " German 
Metal Workers’ Union amounted (with- 
out the funds of local branches) to 2.177,- 
000 marks, or 634,000 marks more than at 
the end of 1904. 


NO CUTTING OF WAGES. 


MONEY SAVED AND LESS MATERIAL NEEDED. 


It is estimated that a fence post, which 
under ordinary circumstances will last 
for perhaps two years, will, if given 
preservative treatment costing about 10 
cents, last eighteen years. The service of 
other timbers, such as railroad ties, tele- 
phone poles, and mine props, can be 
doubled and often trebled by inexpensive 
preservation treatment. Today, when the 
cost of wood is a big item to evcfry farmer, 
every stockman, every railroad manager — 
to everyone, in fact, who must use timber 
where it is likely to decay — this is a fact 
which should be carefully considered. 

It is easy to see that if the length of 
time timbers can be used is doubled, 
only half as much timber will be required 
as beffore and only one-half as much 


money will need to be spent in the pur- 
chase of timber. Moreover, many woods 
which were for a long time considered 
almost worthless can be treated and 
made to last as long as the scarcer and 
more expensive kinds. 

Of the actual saving in dollars and cents 
through preservative treatment, a fence 
post such as was mentioned at the begin- 
ning might serve as one example. The 
post is of loblolly pine, and costs, un- 
treated, about 8 cents, or, including the 
cost of setting, 14 cents. It lasts about 
two years. Compounding interest at 5 
per cent, the annual charge of such a post 
is 7.53 cents; that is, it costs 7.53 cents 
a year to keep the post in service. Pre- 
servative treatment costing 10 cents will 
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lacreaee its len^rth of life to about eigb* 
teen years. In this case the total cost of 
the iK>8t, set, is 24 cents, which com- 
pounded at 5 per cent, gives ajx annual 
charge of 2.04 cents. Thus the saving 
due to treatment is 6.49 cents a year. 
Assuming that there are 200 posts per 
mile, there is a saving each year for every 
mile of fence a sum equivalent to the in- 
terest on $219.60. 

In the same way preservative treatment 
will Increase the length of life of a lob- 
lolly pine railroad tie from five years to 
twelve years and will reduce the annual 
charge from 11.52 cents to 9.48 cents, 
which amounts to a saving of $58.75 per 
mile. 

It is estimated that 150,000 acres are 
required each year to grow timber for 
the anthracite • coal mines alone. The 
average life of an untreated mine prop is 
not more than three years. By proper 
preservative treatment it can be pro- 
longed by many times this figure. Tele- 
phone and telegraph poles, which in ten 
or twelve years, or even less, decay so 
badly at the ground line that they have 
to be removed, can, by a simple treatment 
of their butts, be made to last twenty or 
twenty-five years. Sap shingles, which 
are almost valueless in their natural 
state, can easily be treated and made to 
outlast even painted shingles of the most 
decay-resistant woods. Thousands of dol- 
lars are lost every year by the so-called 
‘T>luing” of freshly sawed sapwood lum- 
ber. This can be prevented by proper 
treatment, and at a cost so small as to 
put it within the reach of the smallest 
operator. 

In the South the cheap and abundant 
loblolly pine, one of the easiest of all 
woods to treat, can by proper preparation 
be made to take the place of the high- 
grade longleaf pine for many purposes. 
Black and tupelo gums and other little- 
used woods have a new and increasing 
importance because of the possibility of 
preserving them from decay at small 
cost. In the Northeastern and Lake 
States are tamarack, hemlock, beech, 
birch, and maple, and the red and black 
oaks, all of which by proper treatment 
may help to replace the fast-diminishing 
white oak and cedar. In the States of 
the Mississippi Valley the pressing fence- 
post problem may be greatly relieved by 
treating such species as cottonwood, wil- 
low, and hackberry. 

Circular 139 of the Forest Service, 
Primer of Wood Preservation,” tells in 
simple terms what decay is and how it 
can be retarded, describes briefiy certain 
preservatives and processes, gives exam- 
ples of the saving in dollars and cents, 
and tells what wood preservation can do 
in the future. The circular can be had 
free upon application to the Forester, 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


' DONATIONS. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 28, 1908. 

The following is a complete list of 
Local Unions that have sent in money 
for the use of the lockout committee of 
Local Union No. 31, of Duluth, Minn. We 
wish to extend to you our most hearty 
thanks for the appreciation shown us, 
and you can rest assured that the same 
was used for a valuable cause, and to a 
great advantage at this time in assisting 
our Local Union in maintaining their 
principles as a trade union. 


L. TJ. AMOUNT. 

22-Omaha, Neb $ 5 00 

34— Peoria, 111 5 00 

68 — Denver, Col 10 00 

47 — Sioux City, Iowa 10 00 

79 — Syracuse, N. Y 5 00 

83 — Milwaukee, Wis 10 00 

159 — Madison, Wis 5 00 

418 — Pasadena, Cal 2 00 

560 — Pasadena, Cal 5 00 

213 — Vancouver, B. C 10 00 

593— Dunkirk, N. Y 5 00 

587 — Fremont, Neb 1 00 

558 — Tamaqua, Pa 1 00 

517 — Astoria, Ore 5 00 

420 — Keokuk, Iowa 1 00 

392— Troy, N. Y 5 00 

149 — ^Aurora, 111 5 00 

130 — New Orleans, La 1 00 

430 — Racine, Wis 5 00 

221 — Beaumont, Texas 5 00 

407 — Marquette, Mich 5 00 

345— Mobile, Ala 6 00 

258 — Providence, R. 1 2 00 

187— Oskosh, Wis 5 00 

166 — Winnipeg, Canada 5 00 

578— Boulder, Col 10 00 


Grand total, amount to date. .$133 00 

The situation at the present time is un- 
changed, and from the present outlook it 
is going to be a fight to the finish; there- 
fore, we request all brothers to keep away 
until you receive notice that trouble is 
settled. With best wishes to the brother- 
hood at large, I beg to remain 
Fraternally yours, 

Frank Fisher, 

P. D. C. No. 7, 2d Dist, I. B. E. W. 

Care 140 Pearl St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


‘Will £dit Miners’ Journal. 

William Scaife, of Springfield, 111., has 
been selected editor of the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, the ofiicial organ of 
the international miners’ union, by Presi- 
dent-elect T. E. Lewis. Mr. Scaife ' is 
employed in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics at the state house. Mr. Scaife will 
enter upon his new duties as soon as 
possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Indianapolis No. 10. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Well, as the time is here for another 
letter in your journal, I will try and get 
started again. As to work, but little do- 
ing at present writing, but prospects look 
to be good. We have some brothers doing 
ground work and getting employment 
wherever they can get it. Most of the 
work to be done in our jurisdiction will 
be street car and interurban. No. 10 is 
now on fairly good footing, as can be ex- 
pected according to these bad times. We 
have a well filled treasury; the members 
are paying their dues if we do have hare 
times. At present we have only two 
brothers on our sick list, Brothers Ira 
Baker and Coons. Brother Baker has 
been out but little this winter. While 
working he fell off of a thirty-five foot 
pole and lighting on one foot, breaking a 
small bone in his heel, and has been able 
to be out in the last few days with the 
aid of a cane, and Brother Coons has 
discarded his crutches and took to a cane, 
so he is getting much better. Brothers, 
come around once in awhile and don't 
stay away from so many meetings. No 
one is barred. Hoping to see more of you 
out from now on, will ring off. Wishing 
all members success, I remain 
Fraternally, 

Press Secretary. J. h. Neel, 


Pueblo No. 12. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Will say that this part of the country 
is not any good for work just at present, 
but like the rest, looking for things to 
start up soon. This is the worst time in 
this part of the country since the panic 
in 1893 for the linemen as well as the 
inside wire men. There has been lots 
of men through here but they don't stop 
long as there isn't anything doing at 
this time of year, as there are some of 
our boys not working at present. 

Will close, with best wishes to the 
Brotherhood. Yours fraternally, 

F. P. Manly, 

191 Central Main, Pueblo, Colo. 


Hartford No. 37. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Well brothers, the P. S. is still sleeping 
and I will try and keep the boys of 37 
interested until he awakes up to his duty. 


We gave our Fourth Annual Ball on Feb. 
27th and it was a success, thanks to a 
few Workers who have respect for the 
obligation they have taken and their 
love for the poor and needy brothers that 
have the misfortune to be sick and who 
ought to help a brother in distress if we 
don't. Our object in giving the ball was 
to keep a little sick money on hand. We 
do not make money our God in 37; we 
try and help a little all that are in need 
of the stuff. The poor, miserable people 
that lose all self respect and the respect 
of their fellow-men for money are to be 
pitied. What a poor, miserable human 
being a man is that will rob his fellow 
workers of the money that they trust 
him with. It is not the loss of the money, 
it is the loss of confidence in him and of 
those that take his place. Look at the 
number of men that are outside our 
Brotherhood on account of the grafters 
that we put confidence in and placed 
them in high ofiftce. But, brothers, look 
around you and see if any of these 
grafters have prospered. No, brothers, 
they have sunshine for a little while, then 
the black cloud covers them for the 
rest of their lives, and their families 
also. Brothers, is the gain worth the 
name? No. 37 is doing fairly good at 
present. We are thinking very strongly 
of starting a kindergarten or hiring 
some nurses for some of our ex-brothers 
in Hartford. They have been going 
around id men's clothes and passing for 
men, but we have discovered that they 
have strayed away from their nurses. 
They are full grown and very hard to 
detect until returned to their nurses with- 
out charge. One of them told me he 
would not attend any more meetings 
until we got some men in the Local. 
He is one of those that want people to 
build up a home for him and then he will 
live in it without paying the rent. An- 
other of them told me he was not going 
to pay any more dues because we did not 
send a committee to him and tell him 
we were going to have a ball. He forgets 
what 37 done for him a short time 
ago, the only friends he had when he 
was in trouble. But apples will grow 
again. Brothers, do not pay your dues 
for the privilege of being a grafter on 
your fellow-men. When you are old 
enough to work you are blessed as a man. 
Be a man every other way, thought, word 
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and deed. It is surprising to me how 
little respect some people have for the 
name ‘‘Man.** 

Mr. Editor, I do not like to be taking 
up so much space In the Worker for this 
kind of writing, but I do not know how 
to get myself in position to express the 
way I feel and try and make men of 
some of those card cases that carry cards 
and would not buy a ticket to the ball to 
help their poor and needy brothers in 
distress. What an insult to the word 
man! No. 37 wishes to thank all those 
that helped to make the ball a success, 
especially four ex-members who favored 
us with their, presence, H. T. Lohmas, 
Eist. Foreman; D. J. Dowling, Asst. Dist. 
Foreman; Mr. Collins, wire chief, and 
S. Embler, from New Haven. We had 
quite a few of the absent-minded brothers 
there who have forgotten the obligation 
they have taken to God and their fellow- 
men to help, aid and assist in every 
honorable way. In God we trust, is^ the 
motto of every honorable American 
citizen, and a man that is false to his 
fellow-man Is false to his God and a dis- 
grace to his country, whether by birth 
or adoption, or both. If you love me, 
says God, love thy neighbor. Love thy 
neighbor as thyself, for the love of God 
and country. Now, brothers, you do not 
want to get it into your heads that 37 
is4iolding prayer meetings twice a month 
instead of their regular meetings because 
their F. S. is writing like this; he is 
trying to see how much manhood, if any, 
is left in those card men, and if they 
have any love of country left in them. 

My last letter seemed to interest the 
boys of 37, but it did not make them 
attend meetings. They did not see be- 
yond the last line. Hoping this will 
make them turn over a new leaf and 
make a new start. Remember, brothers, 
there is more Joy over getting one sinner 
back in the fold than for 99 just, and I 
will give you the glad hand and help you 
to be better than I am if you want to be. 
I am as good as the best of them and no 
better than anyone in the I. B. E. W. 
that has a good card and respects it. 
Now, Brother R. G. Wright, just a word 
to you. Your last, book was all right as 
far as the union and non-union man was 
concerned. Hand it to us all good and 
strong; we all need it as often as you 
can give it to us, but please leave the 
ministers alone. They are not in our 
class; they are in God*s vineyard and if 
they let any of the fruit rot through any 
fault of theirs He will make them pay 
the full price for all lost, both here and 
hereafter. 

Hoping you will find room for this in 
our valuable Worker and that the 
brothers will excuse all mistakes, with 
best wishes to the I. B. B. W. from 

Yours fraternally, D. M. Murphy. 


Cleveland No. 39. 

Editor Electricae Worker: 

Brother Campbell has returned from 
Cuba and is “hitting the sticks** for the 
city light. We are sorry to report that 
Brothers Geib and Roache are on the sick 
list. 

Brothers, does it not seem that the men 
who create the tangible wealth of the 
land is down and out? In our boasted 
days of prosperity, how much did we get 
out of the struggle for wealth. As wages 
increased the necessities of life Increased 
twofold. The great majority of people 
are out of work and still prices have not 
decreased, but there is a determined ef- 
fort to decrease wages. Where Is the 
wealth that was created during our period 
of prosperity — in the coffers of the men 
in whom we have placed our faith on 
election day? The men we placed in office 
do not represent the toilers. The “man 
with the hoe** is forgotten the day after 
election, and “the man with the dough** 
Is very much in evidence at all times. 

This panic is a good thing for the cap- 
italist, as he can cut wages and boost 
prices until the toiler is starved into sub- 
mittance. Poverty and injustice are the 
two forces which will bring the toiler into 
his own, perhaps it may be accomplished 
by peaceful methods, by intelligent use of 
the ballot. My wish is that every work- 
ing man — union and non-union — may see 
the light that he may learn to use his 
mind as he does his hands and free him- 
self from the hastile of capitalism. I 
know the yoke is inadequate to support 
our burdens; burdens we must all carry, 
but why harness ourselves to the bad 
fitting yoke which we choose ourselves. 
The rough yoke galls and is heavy; the 
smooth yoke causes no pain and the only 
way to secure the smooth yoke is to use 
our minds in an intelligent manner on 
election day. 

Fraternally, 

The Press Secretary. 


Columbus No. 54. 

Editor Eiectrical Worker: 

Just a word from 54, to let the brothers 
at large know we are still in the ring. 
Our new officers are making good for first 
timers, and meetings are gradually in- 
creasing and also adding new lights to 
our local circuit. Several of our regulars 
are out of town for awhile, hut have been 
able to keep things moving; have had a 
number of sick members, hut that Is to 
he expected this kind of weather. Things 
are very dull here yet, and not likely to 
pick up till summer, so chances are poor 
for traveling brothers in this neck of the 
woods. The inside Local are fighting 
hard to make their Local a success, and 
they certainly have a hard row to hoe, 
and they deserve success in their efforts.' 
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Brother Myers is having a time of his life 
in this neighborhood, but manages to 
keep tab on all moves; expect to have 
him with us soon, so brothers you had 
better come around and lend a helping 
hand. You know what conditions are 
now here, and you can’t better them by 
staying home meeting nights, or by going 
to lodge, as it is not a question of social 
standing, but of bread and butter, also 
doctor bills, which are plentiful around 
here, and you know your boss is not going 
to pay you ^3.00 a day if he can get your 
neighbor for $2.00, so now is the time to 
talk to him, and not after he has started 
to work at that price. He will look a 
long time at those two dollars when they 
are in his hand, but will look more at 
$3.00 when his hand is empty, so get 
busy and start the ball rolling. 

Li. G. Taylob, 

Press Secretary. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 27, 1908. 


San Antonio No. 60. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Brothers, a few lines from No. 60 to tell 
that our Local has been busy the past 
29 days of February. We have succeeded 
in getting the unfair (southwestern) 
phones out of our county court house, and 
the Independent or fair phones put in, a 
loss of about 35 to 40 phones to the S. W. 
T. T. Co. We also were the cause of the 
constable being put out of the court 
house. He refused to have the old phone 
removed, so the choice was he or the 
phone must get out. Both are out. If 
any one has business with the court house 
he must use the new phone. This means 
a lot of old phones cTut of lawyers’ offices, 
and an increase of new phones. The 
work in this city is at a standstill. We 
have over two-thirds of our members idle. 
I am very sorry to write this, for every 
letter in the Worker has the same old 
song. We have a lot of floating brothers 
through here; most of them are going 
east again. Brother Jim Ashley is report- 
ed to be prospering. I was told he had 
a house and lot, but I think it is a dog 
house and a lot of pups, for he is showing 
with great pride a Jew dog, so he calls it. 
The dog has a nose about the size of a 
50c lamp. In passing the store room 1 
noted the canines looking at a large lot of 
clothing samples. I was going to buy a 
couple of suits, but (Ko Ko Mo) told me 
on the side that one of the boys found 
them samples. They were marked fall of 
1896, all wool. Some one was trvirg to 
cut brother’s hair with his pliers. It Is 
time the crop was cut. Well, the city 
council is having a big pow wow over the 
underground wire proposition. The elec- 
tric light company says it would put them 
to a large expense, also that they would 
be placed in an embarrassing position if 


the ordinance goes through. Brother 
Will White, our worthy city electrician, 
is pulling for the ordinance. Well, broth- 
ers, be good. Look out don’t get stranded 
down here. Money is very tight. Why 
don’t Brother W. W. Morgan, of 271, 
write me? Will write more next month. 

Geo. C. Nobbis, 
Press Secretary. 


Youngstown No. 64. 

Editob Electrical Worker: 

This is to notify you that due book No. 
92717, belonging to Thos. Cromley, has 
been lost or stolen. If presented to any 
Local, please take it up and send to 
writer. Fraternally, 

Geo. Dieter, 

Box 240, Youngstown, O. 


Seattle No. 77. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Conditions in Seattle are such that any 
one looking for work had better stay 
away. More than half of the members 
of No. 77 are not working and while it 
seems as if the companies had lots of 
work to do, still they will not loosen and 
put men to work. 

The Manufacturers’ Association have 
caused numerous advertisements to ap- 
pear in eastern papers stating that work 
is plenty and wages good in Seattle. It 
appears from conditions that a concerted 
effort is being made to flood Seattle with 
men and then to try to break up the 
unions. On all sides the “open shop” is 
the watchword of the employers. 

To the members who are acquainted 
in Seattle it may be of interest to know 
that Louis Andres is now President, and 
W. B. Reed was re-elected as Financial 
Secretary. The same old bunch of stayers 
for the union’s cause are regular in their 
attendance and watch over and guard the 
destinies of No. 77 as usual. 

The Electrical Workers are going to 
have a ball team in the league again this 
year, and Manager Slater says that he 
has already got the pennant won. 

Hello, Barney Higgins! 

“Rev.” Wilson, 

Press Secretary. 


Syracuse No. 79. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

L. U. No. 79 failed to get a letter in 
the March Worker so will try for the 
April issue. Things are not looking very 
bright here at present but we are all in 
hopes that better times will come with 
better weather, and we can use lots of 
. both. 

Neither one of the telephone companies 
are putting on any men here at present, 
but there seems to be some work with 
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th« Power Co. and the new Trolley Cos., 
but no more tban we have men for, ao 
would not advise any one to come here 
for work yet awhile. 

!>. U. No. 79 was again visited by the 
Grim Reaper on Feb. 11th, when Bro. 
W. H. Healy was called over the Great 
Divide. Brother Healy had gone to work 
in Auburn for the Lighting Co. He was 
coming down a ladder when he slipped 
where there was a round out, and falling 
backward struck his head on the edge of 
a barrel, causing a fracture of the skull. 
He was taken to the hospital and an 
operation performed and a blood clot re- 
moved from the brain, and it was thought 
he was going to get well but about sixteen 
hours later, or about 2 a. m., Bro. Hefaly 
began to get worse and died at 12:30 
Tuesday, the 11th, and the funeral was 
held on Thursday. L. -U. No. 79 attended 
in a body. 

Bros. Gyott, Whitney and Farrar were 
appointed a committee to 'draw up reso- 
lutions on the death of Bro. Healy and 
submitted the following, which were 
adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased God, in His 
infinite wisiiom, through His earthly mes- 
senger, inexorable death, to visit us and 
remove from our midst our esteemed 
brother, Wm. Healy; and 

Whereas, The intimate relations held 
during his earthly existence of deceased 
brother with members of this Union 
make it our solemn duty to express our 
esteem for his manly worth and deep 
sorrow at the loss and of the still heavier 
loss sustained by those dearest and near- 
est to him; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sudden removal of 
such a brother from our midst leaves a 
vacancy and shadow that will be deeply 
felt by all the members of the Union 
and his friends; that in deep sympathy 
with the afflicted relatives of our de- 
ceased brother we express an earnest 
hope that even so great a bereavement 
may be overruled for the greatest good 
and we bow in humble submission to 
God*s will; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped 
for a period of thirty days as a testi- 
monial of the respect and esteem in 
which our late brother was held by his 
fellow members, and that these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutefs of the 
Local and that a copy be sent to his be- 
reaved family and a copy be sent to our 
official journal for publication. 

Edward A. Gyatt, 

V. S. Whitney, 

S. Farrar, 

Committee. 

In the last letter from No. 79 I spoke 
about a dance we were going to give for 


C. Castwood. Well, the dance was held 
on February 6 and was a success, both 
socially and financially. Bro. Chaa. Cast- 
wood is one of our oldest and staunchest 
members. He met with an accident 
while working for the Trolley Co., which 
cost him the sight of his left eye and 
later the eye was removed by advice of 
the doctor. We think a lot of Charley 
and are glad to help him. 

Well, boys, I wonder how many of you 
give your F. S. credit for wishing he 
could whisper in your ear and let you 
know your dues are three months behind, 
or will be on the first of the month. You 
know the F. S. has to make a list of all 
the members who are three or more 
months behind and read it on the first 
meeting night of the month, and it makes 
him do a lot of thinking sometimes to 
try and figure out some way to let the 
boys know they are near the danger line, 
for you know some of them don^t like to 
he told they are behind and the F. S. 
may get a pretty short answer when he 
mentions the matter, hut give him credit 
for trying to do you a favor, even if you 
don’t consider it such, and remember he 
don’t like it any better than you do. 

Well, I will close, and hope to soon 
report lots of work here. We would like 
to hear from some of the old boys who 
have “wandered far from home.” So long. 

J. W. Hillman, P. S. 


Norfolk No. 80. 

Editor Electtrical Worker: 

Watch out for fake advertisements in 
the newspapers. The employers are mak- 
ing a great effort to overcrowd certain 
localities in order to kill the unions. 

Work is scarce in Norfolk, especially If 
you hold a union card. If you can make 
the employers think you are a “genuine 
scab” you might land something. They 
think they have us beat and we are let- 
ting them continue to think so. 

J. Pierpont Morgan says: “Thank God, 
the working people are in a position 
where they must either surrender their 
rights or starve.” 

Can you imagine a more cowardly dis- 
position? 

Of course he denies the assertion. That 
is natural. Fellow members, we must 
cut out all personal jealousies and stick 
together as one man. The employers are 
glad to see us fighting amongst ourselves. 
This Idea is not original with me, but I 
repeat it for the benefit of those who may 
not have heard it. It is a good rule to 
work by. 

Respectfully yours, 

A. G. Spaulding, 

P. S., I. B. E. W. No. 80. 

113 W. Lovitt Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
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Milwaukee No. 83. 

Editob BLECTiacAL Worker: 

Will say, before going any further, that 
there is nothing doing in Milwaukee and 
that all brothers headed this way had 
best change their route. There are quite 
a number of our brothers walking the 
streets and no prospects of any work. 
Very few are working at the trade and 
others are doing some other line of work. 
There is considerable talk of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. building in here 
this summer, but as yet they have noth- 
ing on the grounds to show that they 
mean business. Two brothers from Pitts- 
burg blowed in here last Thursday morn- 
ing with the understanding that there 
was plenty of work, but they were soon 
undeceived after a short stay in town. 

Bro. James Kane is still with us and 
has certainly done us considerable good. 
He has awakened and put new life into 
us and by the time work opens up we 
will have all our brothers in line again. 

We opened up the month of March 
with a smoker, inviting all delinquent 
and non-members to join us in having 
a good time. We had a fair attendance, 
everyone enjoying the pipes, tobacco, 
^‘refreshments,” and last, but not least, 
the speeches and songs given by the 
members. Bro. Kane gave us a talk on 
Unionism, also a song which was appre- 
ciated by all. 

Any one desiring to communicate with 
L. U. 83 will do so by addressing Frank 
Curry, Rec. Sec., 637 Madison St. 

L. U. 83 will endeavor to have a letter 
in the Worker every month informing 
all brothers as to conditions in Mil- 
waukee. 

Fbai^k Cubby. 

March 13, 1908. 


Rochester No. 86. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

It seems to me that Local No. 86 
showed very poor judgment when they 
appointed me as Press Secretary. Well, 
as I have landed the job, I must make 
good. Work has been scarce in this city, 
but we hope it will pick up soon. We 
are going out for a new agreement on 
May 1st and expect some trouble with 
the contractors before our agreement is 
signed. 

We would also advise traveling 
brothers to steer clear of this city until 
our agreement is in good working order, 
which we hope will be in the near future. 

Hoping to see this in the next issue of 
the Worker, and with best wishes to all 
the brothers. 

Fraternally, 

A. S. Hay. 


Newark No. 87. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

A letter from Local Union No. 87, lo- 
cated at Newark (Mosquito state) will 
be a surprise to the members who are 
away from the meeting room on Friday 
nights, as the general cutting off of help 
in the electrical line has scattered the 
membership of No. 87 to all points of the # 
compass. 

It is beyond the imaginative power of 
any one to tell how much further the 
companies intend going in laying off help, 
but as there is a limit to all things, we 
believe that they have about reached their 
limit and that in the course of a few 
weeks will begin employing men as rapid- 
ly as they discharged them in the past 
three or four months, and we all hope to 
see the members of No. 87 assemble at 
their meeting room in as large numbers 
as they did in times past. 

It is to be hoped that the unfortunate 
members (those who were laid off) will 
not get discouraged afid remember that 
no matter how hard the storm may be 
that the sunshine is always certain to fol- 
low, and if they have been compelled to 
become delinquent in their Local, they 
will bear in mind that it is necessary to 
get in good standing as soon as possible, 
both to add strength to the union and to 
be in a position to take a good card job 
should occasion present itself. Be on the 
job with all your tools in good condition 
and a clear card in your pocket. 

Although No. 87 is doing all in their 
power to assist their unfortunate mem- 
bers, they can not keep all in good 
standing on the books. The brothers 
should bear in mind that all lines of 
business have been affected by the hard 
times and even though there is more 
money in the United States at the pres- 
ent time than ever in the history of the 
country before, those who have the han- 
dling of it are very careful where they 
invest the same at the present time, but 
it is a known fact that it will soon begin 
to circulate freely again, and all will be 
happy and prosperous and forget there 
ever was hard times in 1907-8. Brothers, 
do not forget to look for additional 
strength for your ranks, but get new 
members if possible; also try to get those 
who may have been suspended in the past 
to again take up the good work, for If we 
all lay idle the noble and grand strength 
we have shown in the past will die and 
the grand army of organized labor will be 
past history. Brothers, let your watch- 
word be, work for new members ^ and live 
up to the work. 

For the information of the members of 
No. 87 who are unable to attend the meet- 
ings and keep conversant to their actions, 

I would state that we have one of the best 
(if not the best) set of oflacers of any 
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Local of the I. B. E. W. Our president, 
Bro. ColUns, is a hard worker and de- 
serves great credit for advancing the In- 
terests and good standing of No. 87. The 
treasurer, Bro, Ryan (or Dan, as all know 
him) can not be equaled as a tried and 
found true worker. May he continue in 
the work of the I. B. E. W., and others 
follow his example is the wish of all who 
know Dan. The Financial Secretary, 
Brother Morris, is always so busy taking 
in money and sticking stamps he is sel- 
dom ever heard to speak during the ses- 
sions, but he is always ready to defend 
the right when occasion arises and is al- 
ways on the job and has never been 
known to complain of being weary in 
sticking the. stamps on the members’ 
books. 

The Recording Secretary, Brother R. 
Johnson, is a generous, jovial fellow and 
also always on the job with his gold 
mounted fountain pen, taking down the 
records of the meetings and nothing has 
ever been known to have escaped his no- 
tice, no matter how small the same may 
be. The Vice President is always present 
to assist in the initiation of candidates 
and perform such other duties as his office 
requires, as are also all of the other 
officers, who can always be depended on 
to be in the front rank in the line of 
battle, and no one can say but that No. 
87 is extremely fortunate in selecting such 
men to look after the interests of the Lo- 
cal. We are always pleased to welcome 
visitors on any Friday night and it would 
be interesting and instructive to any 
member of the I. B. E. W. to visit No. 87 
and get acquainted. 

Trusting that the next time you hear 
from us we can report all working and 
that the goddess of plenty will have sup- 
plied us all with more than we can use 
of the bounties of this earth. Wishing 
success and prosperity to all the mem- 
bers of the I. B. E. W. throughout this 
broad land and that in a short time such 
a thing as an electrical worker without a 
good job will be an unknown event. 

I remain very truly, 

Press Secretary of No. 87. 


Worcester No. 96. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

A few words from Worcester, as we 
have nothing to do but write and read. 
There is no business here in - our line. 
There is no trouble on here only in the 
same old shops where the boys were 
locked out Sept. 1, 1906. The Coghlin 
Electric Co., formerly The Page Co., 
Geo. Brigham, Worcester Electric Con- 
tract Co. and Dalta Electric Co. No 
brother has worked for any of these com- 
panies since that time. None of them are 
in need of help at the present time. Noth- 
ing doing in any shop. Only a few men 
working part of the time. 


Brother Chris Hadler, card No. 20532, 
from Norfolk, dropped in on the 24th and 
is still with us. Any other brothers com- 
ing this way will find plenty of company 
in the rooms all day and lots of good 
water, but that is about all we can offer 
at this time. 

We are holding two regular meetings a 
mouth — on the first and third Mondays, 
and two educational meetings the second 
and fourth Mondays. Both are being 
well attended, and much interest is being 
taken in the educational meetings. 

S. A. M. 


Boston No. 104. 

Editor ELECTEic.iL Worker: 

Should John Horton or any one know- 
ing of his whereabouts see this, please 
write to his brother, Samuel Horton, care 
of Tremont Theatre, Boston, Mass. 

Yours fraternally, 

E: B. Connors, * 
Financial Secretary No. 104. 


Rock Island No. 109. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I trust this letter will reach you in 
time for the March Worker, as I sent one 
in for February, but did not see it in the 
February Worker, so will try again. Well, 
brother, things are just about the same 
here — nothing doing, but expect some- 
thing pretty soon. We have a new Inde- 
pendent Light company in Davenport. 
While we hope it will open up something 
pretty soon, which we expect, the Inde- 
pendent Telephone company is looking 
to do something this spring. They intend 
to put in the automatic telephone system, 
which will mean some work. Well, 
brother, if we figure on everything In our 
nut we will be rich some day, but hope 
everything will be true. Well, brother, I 
will give you the names of the following 
officers who were elected for the ensuing 
term: President, E. Haight; Vice Presi- 

dent, N. Turrell; Financial Secretary, J. 
Dallner; Recording Secretary, Wm. Mc- 
Nealy. 

Fraternally, 

W. McN., P. S. 

Toronto No, 114. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Brothers: Having been asked to send 

in a few lines to the Worker bearing upon 
the conditions here, I will say that they 
are very bad indeed, and the outlook for 
the future is very blue, nothing promising 
in sight. We have in the neighborhood 
of forty brothers out now, who have been 
out most of the time since last spring, 
having decided to take holiday rather 
than work with rodent plumbers. 

Besides this we have over sixty self- 
styled wiremen measuring the streets 
also that are not in the Brotherhood. The 
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plumbers and machinists having been on 
strike now for a year, and that with the 
depression that has hit us good and 
plenty in Toronto, have made conditions 
dreadful. We have the unemployed pa- 
rading to the city hall demanding work, 
to the number or 5,000, daily, and the 
situation is getting difl&cult to cope with. 
So I ask all brothers who may or did in- 
tend coming here to stay away for their 
own and our good, and not be misled by 
anything that they may hear or see in the 
papers, but write on ahead and find out. 
I will be pleased to give them all infor- 
mation asked for. 

Yours fraternally, 

F. E. Beckett, B. A. 


Kansas City No. 124. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Just a line from Local No. 124. After 
being out twenty-six weeks we have final- 
ly got our troubles satisfactorily adjusted 
with the contractx>rs. It has been a 
long fight and we have got to give it to 
the boys as being stickers. Soon after 
going out on Aug. 22, 1907, the financial 
trouble struck the country and with 
plenty of rats in the country and hard 
times making more, we had a time of it. 
I think both sides have learned that each 
have rights which must and will be main- 
tained if there is to be peace and har- 
mony. 

We will take advantage of the ninety- 
day clause in the constitution on trav- 
elers, as business is slow here, and our 
brothers are in bad shape. Things, how- 
ever, look fairly good for the summer, but 
it will not be until the spring buildings 
are ready, and when you do light here, 
brothers, you will certainly have “to have 
the goods.” No mo’ six months for us. 

Brother P. J. Coughlin, of St. Louis, 
has been with us for about six weeks and 
to him and our business agent, W. M. 
Houge, too much credit cannot be given. 
With best wishes for the brotherhood and 
to other Locals, I am 

Fraternally yours, 

H. C. Marshall, 

Financial Secretary. 

P. J. Coughlin, 

For B. C. 


Portland No. 125. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I suppose the brothers think that 
Local 125 is down and out, as you have 
not heard from us in so long, but we are 
still at the business, and between our 
local Business Agent and District Or- 
ganizer. Bro. Truesdale, who has been 
with us the past month, we always have 
a candidate or two in waiting. Work is 
quiet here at prefsent, but expect it to 


open in a short time. The ’phone is 
doing some work but light people have 
cut wages and lorces. We also have one 
job on the bum here. It was declared no 
good last week, and that is the Oregon 
Electric R. R. Co. We have moved into 
a very nice hall at 205% First street, and 
have a very good set of officers, Bro. 
Frank Didisch, Pres., and Bro. J. S. 
Junkins, F. S.; Bro. Holt, R- S., and Bro. 
G. Frank Garry, Business Agent. 

Yours fraternally, 

Mickie Jordan, 

Press Secretary. 


Wichita No. 144. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As this is my second attempt, my first 
one failing to appear in the last Worker, 
I will, however, keep persistently blazing 
away until I do get one in^ I think my 
first one must have blown a fuse or gotten 
a broken ohm on the way to press. 

Well, brothers, everything is nearly 
the same here as elsewhere, very slow, 
with hopes of it opening up with spring. 
Our Bro. R. DeGarmo, who worked here 
for some time, went down to Port Smith, 
Ark., and was quite seriously injured by 
a pole breaking, letting .a cable down 
across his safety, thus injuring his spine, 
but he was doing fine the last heard of 
him. 

Well, Bros., No. 144 is doing nicely here 
and has a good membership and all at- 
tend pretty regular, too. I would not 
advise' anyone to fioat this way as work 
is very slack here, but we will welcome 
all Bros, who come this way to the best 
that we can do for them, so hoping that 
by the time this is in print that things 
will look a little more cheerful, I will 
hang up for this time. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 

F. J. Tessin, 

No. 144. Press Secretary. 


Omalia No. 162. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Well, Bros., 162 is still in the field 
fighting the fight of the just, drumming, 
lukewarm and members who are in ar 
rears. We have accomplished good re- 
sults in the past few weeks and if any 
brother is coming this way he had better 
see to it that his ticket is up to date, as 
we have a Business Agent in the field 
who is after those kind of fellows rough 
shod. 

Work is very slack, a goodly number of 
the brothers working at anything they 
can find to do. Under present conditions 
it beehoves each man to do his duty. If 
things continue as they have and organ- 
ized capital continues to crush the work- 
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Ingman, It will be but a few years until 
these lukewarm members will rue the day 
they were not true to their obligation. 

Mrs. Edward C. Davis of Stockton, Cal., 
whose letter appeared in the January, 
1908, number, has undoubtedly mentioned 
a subject that is of vital importance to 
the Brotherhood. I believe the Locals 
should take this matter up and assist 
her in her undertaking until there is an 
Auxiliary thoroughly organized and one 
that would be recognized by the 
Grand Officers as well as by the Local 
Unions. She says: “We are not a label 
league; to buy label goods is. of course, 
one rule of our Local.” 

If the wives of union men were organ- 
ized and thoroughly understood the prin- 
ciples of unionism there would be no 
question but what they would buy the 
labeled goods. The cases are too fre- 
quent where the wives of union men go 
shopping and not only purchase scab- 
made goods at unfair stores because they 
think they are taking advantage of a so- 
called “bargain sale,” but will go right 
past a store that is fair and one selling 
label goods and purchase her goods at the 
unfair house. And the so-called “bargain 
sale“ she thinks she is geftting the ad- 
vantage of is no “bargain sale” after all, 
the goods actually being no cheaper than 
in the first place. And another thing, 
union-made goods always are made better 
and wear beftter than scab goods. May 
God bless this lady and assist her in mak- 
ing a success of her undertaking. 

Am sorry to announce the death of 
Bro. John Dobson, who died Peb. 20th, of 
Cerebro Meningitis. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe to remove from 
our midst our late Bro., John Dobson; 
and 

Whereas, The intimate relations held 
by our deceased Bro. with the members 
of our Local render it proper that we 
should place on our record our apprecia- 
tion of his services as a member and his 
merit as a man; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Local tender its 
most heartfelt sympathy to the relatives 
of our deceased Bro. in their sad af- 
fliction. 

Resolved, That while we bow in humble 
submission to the will of the Most High 
we do not the less mourn for our Bro. 
who has been called from his labor to 
rest. 

Resolved, That our charter be draped 
for thirty days and that these resolutions 
be entered upon the minutes of our Local 
and that a copy be sent to our official 
journal. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. B. Mead. 

Press Secretary. 


Jersey City No. 164. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As Press Secretary of Local 164 I would 
ask if you will kindly let the brothers of 
the I. B. B. W. (particularly the members 
of 164) know that the Local still holds 
its chaurter, and is doing business at the 
same old place, and to inform these same 
brothers that if they don’t wake up and 
attend the meetings more regularly and 
have interest in what’s going on, also 
come and get enlightened a bit as to 
what the outside world is doing. Brothers 
of 164j through these columns I want 
you who think by simply attending one 
meeting a month to save your non- 
attendance fine, and carry the pasteboard 
paid up that everything is serene along 
the line, to this class of members I want 
to inform you that the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Newark and Paterson have in- 
troduced a bill in the legislature and 
came very near sneaking through only 
for the activity of the members of Local 
102 of Paterson, that would, if passed, 
put the brotherhood out of business, but 
thanks to the wide-awake brothers of 
Paterson that we are able to be on the 
job at Trenton to fight them, and, Mr. 
Editor, I would ask that you in some 
way put the different Locals wise as to 
this bill, as I understand this bill is 
issued from the national association to 
be acted upon in each State by the dif- 
ferent Contractors’ Associations in said 
States, and have the. slumbering members 
of the different Locals wake up and at- 
tend the meetings for self-protection. 
What is there more disgusting for a com- 
mittee from one Local to go to another 
on just such a mission as the one above 
to get them to be active, to take measures 
to fight such a bill, and wait for the 
officers to go down to some thirst parlor 
and muster enough members to fill the 
first row of chairs, to hear the visiting 
committee explain to them how this is 
to benefit them or put them on the hum. 
The time has come for organized labor 
to wake up and demand the respeci which 
is due them, but they never can get the 
respect of the better class of citizens of 
any community as long as a labor union 
annex itself to a bar-room. I would like 
to ask the question why does organized 
labor annex themselves to a rum shop? 

It is a well known fact that organized 
labor can get what they want in municipal 
o'v national elections if banded together 
or otherwise work together, but that will 
never come until the rum shop is elim- 
inated from the labor movement. There 
is nothing that cuts me so deep as to have 
to pass through a bar-room to go to my 
meetings, and come from the meeting by 
the same route and hear some of the 
members discussing the business of the 
Local at the bar, and they wonder how 
it is that the boss knows what transpired 
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at the meeting the night before, when 
you show up to work in the morning, the 
general impression among the business 
men gained by observation, and as one of 
our ex-county officials expressed himself 
prior to his election (which did not suc- 
ceed), that he could buy a union man 
for a glass of beer or a body for a*keg 
of beer; now why did he make this state- 
ment? Because the labor organizations 
of this county are all annexed to bar- 
rooms, and if you want to do business 
with a business agent of any craft his 
headquarters is in front of a bar or at 
one of the tables in the bar-room. Why 
should these conditions exist? Why 
should labor adopt such conditions? When 
an official of a union does business with 
an electrical contractor does he have to 
go to some bar-room to transact his busi- 
ness? No. Then why should a Local 
establish its office in a bar-room? Why 
does the proprietor give you low rent and 
privileges? Is it because he loves you 
so. Why does he keep the side door locked 
on meeting nights and make you pass 
through the bar-room to get to the meet- 
ing room on meeting nights? Is it be- 
cause he is afraid you will get cold going 
through the draft? All the love he has 
for you is your long green. He is out for 
business, and so is organized labor, and 
to do business and gain the confidence 
of all respectable business men dispose 
yourselves from the bar-room, stand on 
your independence, demand the respect 
due us, band ourselves together and go 
to the polls in a body and elect men who 
recognize organized labor, and who will 
legislate for same; cut out those nom- 
inees for office who come around just 
before election and invite you to partake 
of the keg of amber colored milk, and 
after elected you go to hina for him to 
vote to defeat some bill that is a knock 
against you he will say, why sure; then 
he gets a brain storm and forgets what 
you asked of him. 

I still ask the question, why do we stay 
in the same old rut? Why don't labor 
get wise from past experiences and break 
away from these thirst parlors and go il 
independently and see if the experiment 
don't pay ten fold. First you will estab- 
lish the confidence of your business men; 
second, you will get better attendance to 
your meetings, you will get the members 
to come to the meetings who now refuse 
to be the target of the bartenders Goo-Goo 
eyes as you pass through the bar-room 
without depositing your pittance on the 
bar; third, it will do away with these 
debating or ‘‘knocking” clubs that spend 
the most of the meeting night in front 
of these liquid altars showing tneir ora- 
torical powers and revealing the business 
of the Local. All this, as I said above, 
can be eliminated by organized labor 
being independent. Pay a little more 


rent and be under obligations to nobody, 
and when you come from your meetings 
then you do not have that aroma of 
German disturbance upon you as you go 
to your home, and your head is clear the 
next morning to attend to your work. 
All these things tend to break the con- 
stitution and also the pocket-book and 
maice your home surroundings uncom- 
fortable. My suggestion would be to 
Locals, try the experiment and see if it 
don't pay. Fraternally yours, 

E. Arrington, 
Press Secretary. 


Efverett No. 191. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Like other parts of the country already 
heard from, things are rather quiet here, 
and as far as I can see, no immediate 
prospects for much work, all companies 
having cut their w’orking force to the 
limit. 

Have just finished reading the report 
of the Grand Secretary, and think that he 
should be congratulated on the thorough- 
ness of the work. Every brother should 
read it so that he may know the condition 
of the Brotherhood. 

We have a number of idle men here, 
but we still exist and hope to do so for 
some time. 

Best regards to brothers. 

J. M. Gibbs, 

Press Secretary. 


Stockton No. 207* . 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Jim Hickey lost his traveling card and 
due book, No. 141546, somewhere between 
Lordsburg, New Mexico, and El Paso, 
Texas. Will you please edit the same in 
the Worker? 

Fraternally yours, 

Walter Harris, 

Financial Secretary. 


Vancouver No. 213. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Local Union No. 213 is still in existence 
and a Press Secretary adopted for the 
term. He does not make any rash prom- 
ises as regard getting a letter in the 
Worker every month, knowing as he does 
the weaknesses of human nature. It is a 
few years since I wrote on behalf of a 
Local of the Brotherhood. I am sorry to 
relate accidents to two of our members — 
Brother Tom Gughan badly burned while 
working for the city of Westminster, elec- 
tric light, and Brother Baird by a tele- 
phone pole falling with him on Hastings 
street, Vancouver City. Both these boys 
are married, with families to support. No 
doubt these brothers are known to some 
of the brothers of other Locals. 
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With regard to conditions In Vanconver 
i may say that work is very slack and a 
great many of our members are out of 
work, and should any Locals of the Broth- 
erhood have any idea of work in their 
respective district we would be glad to 
hear from them. Of course the prevail- 
ing rule at present is, lots of idle men. 
Inside work in this city is on the pig, at 
the prices being obtained for inside work 
allow of just bread and no butter. The 
shops of the city are all cut down to as 
little help as they can possibly get along 
with, and I am afraid the journeyman is 
by no means getting the preference in 
every instance. We have adopted a plan 
of meeting every week and I trust it 
will bring a larger attendance. I may 
say a large hall with few members in at- 
tendance looks worse than a small hall 
crammed to the door. Our Local does not 
lack talent by any means, but to get a fair 
display of it at each meeting seems the 
hardest part of our troubles. Labor unions 
have a good deal to do to perfect them- 
selves, and it requires thorough honesty 
of purpose with strong convictions for the 
right to maintain our proper status in 
society. 

In order to get along with the task we 
have taken the solemn obligation to up- 
hold, it behooves us not to stand looking 
at somebody else doing it all, but for each 
one to get in and watch over the interest 
of his local union and the brotherhood in 
general, and now with these few notes I 
will close, with best wishes from No. 213 
to the brotherhood. 

I am fraternally yours, 

Ted Knight, 

Press Secretary, 


Owensboro No. 216. 

Editor Eiectricae Worker: 

As it Is time for another letter I will 
attempt to enlighten the brothers at large 
as to conditions in this neck of the woods. 
Work is very slack and the weather bad. 
There may be something doing when the 
blue birds begin to sing, but from all in- 
dications I don’t think work will be any 
good here this summer. Some of our 
members are loafing and others working 
at other kinds of work, as they don’t 
want to hit the rattlers. However, if 
you happen to drop off here be sure that 
your card is paid up to date, then you 
will be welcome; otherwise there will be 
a cold reception for you. Bros. Cochrane, 
Easley and Berkley passed through. They 
are on toll line work for Independent 
Long Distance. Any one knowing a rem- 
edy for members who are slow about pay- 
ing their dues will confer a favor on me 
by sending receipt for same and I sup; 
pose that most every Financial Secretary 
in the Brotherhood is in need of same. 
The members don’t seem to realize how 


much better it is to keep paid up to date 
and thus keep in good standing with the 
G. S. Brothers, pay your dues promptly, 
attend meetings regular, then you will 
know what is going on and won’t have to 
sneak around and ask some one that 
does attend what was done at the last 
meeting and we won’t have so many argu- 
ments on the streets and we can keep our 
business more private. If you have any- 
thing to say come to the hall and say it, 
that is what we pay hall rent for. 

In answer to the brother of No. 9 in 
the January issue in regard to sick bene- 
fits, what I would suggest would be for 
every Local to have their By-Laws to 
read: Every member in good standing is 

entitled to sick and accident benefits, re- 
gardless of how long he has been in the 
Local. In this way the floater would be 
protected at all times. He should be en- 
titled to benefits in the Local he takes 
his card from until the card expires, then 
he should be entitled to benefits in the 
Local he has deposited his card in im- 
mediately after it expires. 

If W. E. Hess sees this, write me, as I 
would like to hear from you. 

Well, I will ring off, wishing all mem- 
bers success. E. L. Mitchell, 

Press Secretary. 

February 28, 1908. 


Owensboro No. 216. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As time passes so swiftly on, I will at- 
tempt to write a few lines to be inserted 
in the next issue of our valuable journal. 
No doubt before this goes to press the 
sun will he shining on both sides of the 
fence. I hope so at least, and it is to be 
hoped with spring will come a demand 
for Electrical Workers, While the broth- 
ers are spending their idle time I would 
request them to make a stronger effort 
to organize the men of our craft, as we 
see the evil results of having that clasft 
in our trade in every instance when we 
have any trouble, whether it terminates 
in a strike or not, these cheap skates 
will come along and offer to work for less 
than we are asking for. I am not very 
much in favor of having this class in our 
Brotherhood, hut if they continue the 
business we must get them where we can 
control them for our own protection. I 
think it is the duty of every Electrical 
Worker to discourage apprenticeship sys- 
tems in every form, as there is more men 
engaged in our trade now than we need 
if we ever expect to get just compensa- 
tion for what we do. A man that risks 
his life daily should be worthy of some 
consideration. Our pay don’t compare 
favorably with other crafts that are less 
hazardous and we have not got anybody 
to blame but ourselves. It is time we 
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should wake up to these facts and put 
forth a stronger effort in the future than 
we have in the past. 

I see in a local paper of recent date that 
Grape Nuts Postum Post is raving again. 
Can’t we assist in stopping this raving? 
We can at least stop some of this Postum 
Post’s income. He wants each individual 
that sees labor unions in the same light 
that he does to donate to help keep these 
items constantly before the public, class- 
ing us as labor socialists or anarchists. 
In this same item he refers to some judge 
by the name of Hunt as an ideal citizen. 
Seems like we heard that name before in 
the City of Mines. 

As to working conditions in this local- 
ity I don’t see any change for the better. 
Some talk of a traction line this summer, 
but so far it is all talk. However, if con- 
ditions change for the better, I will be 
pleased to report same. I would like to 
see a letter in the Wobkee from every 
Local in this Brotherhood. They are en- 
titled to one and shoulu proceed to get 
busy at once. Another party wants the 
line. I will hang up, wishing all mem- 
bers success. 

I remain yours for the I. B. E. W. 

E. L. Mitchell, 

Press Secretary. 


Birmingham No. 227 * 

Editoe Blectkical Woeker: 

Well, brothers, as it is about time that 
old 227 should get another letter in the 
Worker, I will try to write a few lines so 
the brothers at large will know how the 
times are in this district. The Southern 
Bell T. and T. Co. is only working about 
four linemen at the present time and the 
People’s Telephone Co. is only working 
about four linemen, so you see there is 
not anything doing here at all. We have 
a full house of idle men now and if they 
lay off any more I don’t know what will 
become of them all, but I hope that work 
will soon open up so all the men can go 
to work, for we need the money and ^so 
the work. 

The little sleet storm in Atlanta in Feb- 
ruary helped the boys some, but it did 
not last long enough, that was all the 
trouble. I was surprised when I got there 
to find such few men in that city with 
cards. I am surprised at them all when 
they have two Locals in the city. I talked 
to some of the men there, but could not 
find out anything about the Locals there 
at all. They seem to be afraid of their 
jobs or something or maybe I got hold 
of the wrong fellow, some of the kind 
that don’t carry the goods with them, 
but I hope to see the day when they will 
have to have the goods or no work, then 
the poor lineman will be able to get better 
wages. But everything in this district la 
trying to cut wages all the time. They 
are taking the advantage of the panic and 


trying to starve the working man out, so 
he will have to work for less wages, and 
I hope to see the day come when some 
of the good brothers will be compelled to 
attend to their meeting instead of staying 
away, going to skating rinks or some 
show. I think that it is a shame the 
way they do. Now, brothers, if you are 
going to be a union man, be one and don’t 
be half and half. We all have taken the 
oath. Why don’t you live up to it and 
attend to your meeting, and take up some 
of the floor yourself. You have a site 
there and a good one, too, if you will 
only fill it every meeting night and when 
you see one that don’t attend to the meet- 
ing jump on him with both feet and may- 
be he will get tired after awhile and will 
slip in the hall to his proper place. It is 
the duty of every member to go to the 
hall and see that everything is going on 
all right, and if they are not, why jump 
up and make a kick. Then you are doing 
your duty. But we have some of the best 
fellows that you ever seen in yo*ur life- 
time. They are good union men when 
they are asleep. They must be, for they 
don’t show it when they are at work. 
They are afraid to stick their head in 
the hall. They are good union men be- 
cause they pay their dues. I don’t call 
them union men. I call them backsliders 
and nothing else. So, brother, wake up, 
for you have been asleep for sometime; 
don’t stay away from the hall just because 
there are some up there that you don’t 
like. Go up there and show them that 
you are as good a union man as anybody. 
So, brother, go to your hall every meeting 
night and fill your office, for it only takes 
up one night in the week, and the man 
who can’t spare that much time don’t 
care very much about his union or his 
fellow* workman. Well, brothers, I will 
ring off for this time, so this will get in 
the Worker on time, and will escape the 
waste basket. 

Yours truly, J. E. B., 

Treasurer of No. 227. 


Williamsport No. 239. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Resolutions of condolence were for- 
warded to Bro. C. E. Dunham upon the 
death of his wife, and to Ralph McBride, 
whose aged father passed away yesterday. 
Also to Bro. Nevel, whose infant child 
was taken at the age of two months. 

Bro. Beaver attended our meeting after 
being out of town for several months; 
he also brought in dues for a number of 
brothers who are working with him. 
Work here is very slack, the Edison Co. 
being the only company doing much, and 
they don’t care to hire card men. The 
Pennsylvania railroad is setting poles 
with trackmen, as they have only a few 
linemen working and the job is a short 
one. The prospect for inside work seems 
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good at present, but competition is bo 
great here that there is no money in that 
line. Five or six of our brothers are out 
of employment in that branch of the 
business now, also seven or eight of our 
linemen. About the only good nefws we 
have to offer at this time is to announce 
the marriage of our genial Vice-President, 
J. G. Schriner, who was married on the 
18th. He is the foxy one, all right; had 
his house rented, the furnishings all pur- 
chased, and sailed quietly into the near- 
by town of Montoursville and married a 
charming young lady, without letting any 
of us in on the festivities, and he has 
only been back from Ogden and Salt 
Lake since last fall. We wish him good 
luck in his new role of benedict. 

Hoping this letter will satisfy the 
brothers who insisted that I write it, 
I remain. Fraternally yours, 

P. B. Long. 


East Mauch Chunk No. 244. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

A few lines to let the I. B. of E. W. at 
large and especially the members of No. 
244 know that we are still doing business 
at the same old stand on the third Sunday 
of the month. As for attendance, well, 
we had a few new faces at our last meet- 
ing. A little bit added to what you got 
makes a little bit more. 

It comes to my mind while trying to 
write a few lines some of the brothers 
saying they never see anything in the 
Worker from No. 244. That must be be- 
cause they can’t find time to look through 
the Worker, and of course you can’t find 
them all on one page; furthermore, what 
can you expect without a Press Secretary? 

I would like to remind some of the 
brothers of No. 244’s total vote on referen- 
dum on amendments to the Constitution, 
which we expect to see in the May 
Worker. Although small as \z will be, no 
doubt later on some of us will see the mis- 
take we have made by not having, or say 
taking, time to vote on same. Brothers, it 
is not saying if I or a few more of us have 
not got time or in others words are ig- 
norant of the fact that you should all fol- 
low my footsteps we are all a little lame 
and have a great deal to learn. There- 
fore I think we should try and wake up. 
I also wish to say that work around this 
part of the country is dull at the present 
time. 

We have still a few members on the sick 
list. Brother Bert Armbruster, who has 
been laid up with typhoid fever since Nov. 
29, 1907, is at this date (March 23, 1908) 
improving slowly. 

Brothers, don’t forget to report to your 
sick committee, for they mean business. 
If you are not acquainted with them, you 
had better come around and meet them. 

Brothers, don’t let yourselves run in 


arrears, and look for benefits. Read your 
Local By-Laws, page 6, Article 1, page 
7, Article 4 and 6. 

If Brother H. W. Potter, President D. C. 
No. 3, of 1st District, should read this, 
should say that several of the brothers 
have been inquiring in regard to the visit 
you were going to pay us. 

To escape the waste basket, if not too 
late, time to cut out. G. W. M., 
Press Secretary. 


Ashland No. 255. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As there is not much doing this month, 
I will sit down and write a few lines to 
let the brothers of the Locals at large 
know how No. 255 is getting along. * 

Well, we can’t kick. We get our share 
of almost anything that comes along ex- 
cept a strike, and that we don’t want. 
Am sorry to state that our worthy Presi- 
dent, Harry Hanson, was transferred to 
Waupau, Wis., to take charge of an ex- 
change for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

He is not missed only by the members 
of the Local, but all that knew him. Two 
weeks ago the boys had a smoker after 
the meeting, and during the meeting we 
put the goat to work. We didn’t have 
much for him, but what he done was done 
right. At the smoker we had all we 
wanted to eat and drink, and coming 
down to facts, some of them had more 
than they could stand. • We also got 
away with a box of cigars. Those that 
did not smoke put their time in chewing 
(not the cigar, but the rag). 

Brothers Wei ton and Byers kept the 
boys busy laughing telling stories and 
cracking jokes, and they certainly can 
sling the slang. We ended up by singing 
a few old timers. Brother Turner had 
charge of the singing and he certainly 
made a hit. He hit one of the boys in 
the nose. That’s the hit he made. O, 
yes, Brother Prank Tanner done a few 
sleight of hand tricks, which were vory 
good, if you don’t care what you say. 

Mr. Tanner has got his auto out again 
this spring and the way he goes down 
the street is not slow. The other day 
he said he make nineteen miles in two 
minutes. I guess that’s going some. 
Well, we only took his word for it; he 
might of made more. 

Last meeting we had a nice bunch, but 
other meetings we are always shy a. few 
members. I guess we’ll have to get after 
a few of them. 

I understand that a few of the boys 
are two and going on three months be- 
hing in their dues. I kind of think they 
pay their dues in their dreams. I hope 
they will wake up and find out that they 
ain’t. Probably I am mistaken, but if I 
am I’ll take it all back. 
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Brother Baily went to sleep on us the 
last meeting and Brother Chris Gaynor 
was appointed to collect lodging fees, 
which he did not get. We are going to 
install beds in our hall so if any member 
wants to go to sleep he may do so. 

I think this will do for this time. So 
with regards and best wishes to all the 
IjOcals, I will skiddoo. 

Yours fraternally, 

S. J. Talaskak, 

Press Secretary. 


Hammond No. 280. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I will now endeavor to discuss a sub- 
ject that was brought before us in the 
January Worker by Brother Theo. 
LeBaron, of Local Union No. 9. This is 
a matter that should be taken seriously, 
as a remedy would benefit us one and all. 

I believe a law to that effect would aid 
us in upholding Unionism which is of the 
most vital importance to us. 

I would like to make a suggestion in 
regard to Brother LeBaron's first plan. 
After thinking the matter over I do not 
think this plan would be acceptable and 
I will now try to show the reasons why. 
A brother might come to town a stranger 
to all. He deposits his card, which has 
almost expired, and pays one month’s 
dues. He becomes sick, or as I am very 
sorry to state, might pretend to be sick; 
would it then be just for said Local to 
pay him sick benefits? It seems to me as 
though it would be unjust unless a report 
of all sickness were kept at the Grand 
Office and sent to every Local every 
month, so that his character might be 
referred to. 

After much deep thought on the sub- 
ject it looks to me as though the second 
plan would be preferable. I would also 
advise that we omit the time stipulation 
in this plan and make the Union to which 
he has paid three months’ dues responsi- 
ble until he has become entitled to sick 
benefits in some other Local which shall 
then be held responsible. The reason I 
believe this the better plan is as follows: 

After a brother has belonged three 
months he will know in that Local a 
number of brothers who will investigate 
his character and pass judgment as to 
whether he should be entitled to sick 
benefits or not. It also saves the expense 
and time necessary to look a man up in 
the first plan. 

Pretty nearly all the brothers are work- 
ing and everything looks bright for the 
near future. Can’t tell, though, as things 
are not always as they look to be. Noth- 
ing doing here at present, but we are 
always there with the glad hand. 


Hoping you will find space for this 
letter in the Worker, 1 will now close, 
remaining, Yours fraternally, 

P. W. Prech, 

Press Secretary. 

501 N. Hohman St. 

Hammond, Ind., Feb. 28, 1908. 


Oakland No. 283. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Once again it is time for me to get busy 
and write a few lines for the Worker, 
and I am very sorry that I have no en- 
couraging news to write. Work on this 
coast is at a standstill, not alone in the 
electrical trade, but in every other branch. 
One hears the cry from all sides, “Noth- 
ing doing.’’ I will state for one thing 
that we have renewed our agreement with 
the Pacific (Bell) T. & T. Co. While we 
gained no great concessions we _ did not 
lose anything we had in the past. We 
secured 50 cents per day for the foremen 
and 25 cents per day for sub-foremen in- 
crease. This agreement is signed under 
Trade Rules and is for a period of one 
year from Feb. 1st, 1908. We have also 
renewed our agreement with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. with some concessions 
gained for our members outside of Frisco, 
but Frisco and Oakland remain so prac- 
ticalL^ covered by last year’s agreement. 

As the Home in Frisco is signed up 
for a closed shop and we expect to have 
our agreement renewed with the Home 
Co. here in Oakland within the next few 
days, all we require now is for these 
companies to get busy and open up with 
this v/ork. They all have work to do and 
I hope it will not be a great while until 
they start doing it. So we have a vast 
number of idle men in and around here. 

The No. 6 trouble is lying dormant 
pending the arrival of G. P. McNulty and 
President P. H. McCarthy from Washing- 
ton, D. C. We expect them here by 
Wednesday next, then I believe the No. 6 
trouble will be adjusted, and if it is we 
will then be clear of strikes on this coast 
unless something unforseen happens. 

I am informed that the Inter Mountain 
district members are still standing “pat,” 
and they certainly deserve credit for 
being true and loyal I. B. E. W. men, and 
I, for one, am very sorry that these mem- 
bers are not getting the support they de- 
serve. They have received very little 
financial support from the Electrical 
Workers. Some Locals have done proba- 
bly all they could, but that was not a 
drop in the bucket. I believe it was and 
is up to our G. E. B. to donate to the 
Rocky Mountain District a sum of money 
sufficient for the members and officers to 
do something. I understand that the D. 
C. officers out there are made of the right 
stuff and along with G. V. P., M. J. Sulli- 
van they have done well to hold the mem- 
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bers together so long, so they have, and 
this in the face of the fact that the I. B. 
have given them practically nothing. 
Brothers, have you ever stopp^ to think 
that if our Brotherhood had placed a few 
thousand dollars at the disposal of the 
Inter Mountain District Council that it 
would have been the means of the men 
winning one of the greatest victories in 
the history of organized labor? A victory 
over the Bell Telephone Co. But you 
can't win strikes without money, but had 
the I. B. dumped some of the surplus they 
are holding in the G. O. I believe it would 
have yielded more profit than the interest 
it is now earning. Probably I may be 
wrong, but I feel that money would have 
won the fight In the Inter Mountain Dis- 
trict long ere this, but I also hope that 
those men will be able to win out on their 
own pluck and resources. You have 
Local No. 283's best wishes. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will kindly 
insert this letter in the April issue I will 
take it as a great favor. And now wish- 
ing each and ervery member every success, 
I remain. Yours fraternally, 

Hugh Murrin, 
Press Secretary. 

Oakland, Cal., Feb. 24, 1908. 


Oakland No. 283. 

Editor Elbctricau Worker: 

I will endeavor to write a few lines 
for the Worker and advise the members 
of the I. B. as to conditions on this coast. 
I am sorry that I am forced to write 
“nothing doing," but it is a fact. None 
of the companies are doing any construc- 
tion work, and the indications are any- 
thing but encouraging. I have been 
hoping that this would be a busy summer 
out here, but I must confess that I have 
about given up such hopes, as the com- 
panies, while admitting that they have a 
great deal of work to do, but they can 
not get the money to do it with. How- 
ever, we will all hope for the best. Now 
we still have a large surplus of men on 
:his coast waiting for work to open up, 
and I fear it will be some time before 
they are all employed again. I am 
pleased to state that the No. 6 trouble 
has been adjusted and a reorganization 
has taken place. 

No. 6 I. B. E. W. and Local No. 1 of 
California held a meeting Wednesday 
evening, March 11th, and reorganized 
under Local No. 13, I. B. E. W., elected 
entire set of officers and were installed 
by G. P. McNulty Wednesday night, 
March 18th. I am not familiar with all 
of the details so can not give same to 
you. I, for one, am pleased that this 
trouble is now a thing of the past, as it 
has been a long drawn out battle, and I 
now wish the newly organized Local 
every success. 


Our li. P. is still in San Francisco but 
I do not know how long he will remain 
with us. 

Now, brothers, as I have no news of 
interest to write I will close, hoping that 
I will have better news for my next letter, 
so wishing all members every success, 
I remain. Yours fraternally, 

Hugh Mubbih. 


Fargo No. 285. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

It seems to me that it is about time 
to “fuse up" for the April issue, so here 
goes. Local 285 has held two very suc- 
cessful and interesting meetings this 
month, both regular. We also had a 
couple of initiations, rather an unusual 
thing for this time of the year. Things 
in general are very dull here, although 
most of the members are still holding 
their jobs, and from present indications 
we anticipate a busy spring and a con- 
tinuance of the same throughout the year. 

The labor organizations of this city 
have been interested to a high degree in 
the political deal and our Trades and 
Labor Assembly have endorsed several 
candidates to fill the city offices. This 
no doubt will spread till we get electives 
in the higher spots which will materially 
benefit the cause. 

The ladies of Fargo are starting a 
Label League, a very fine thing, because 
if we once get the ladies into the game it 
will make the merchants look up and 
get wise when there is a constant demand 
for label goods. 

There are a couple of questions I would 
like to put in this letter, also a pair of 
dont’s. Tghey may help other Locals and 
I would like them to strike home in 285. 

QUESTIONS. 

tiave you ever placed yourself in your 
Local? 

Are you a worker or a drone? 

Have you found out what it is yet? 

There is something more due to your 
Local than simply paying up your dues. 
If you don't know, look in your dictionary 
for the word “attendance" and see the 
meaning of it. 

Have you ever stopped to think what 
wages you would be receiving if organized 
labor was not in existence? Think it 
over and you'll get interested. 

What are you doing to help the order? 
Just think it over and see if you are 
doing your full duty. The result may 
surprise you. 

DON'TS. 

Do not lose all interest and drop your 
membership in your Local as soon as 
you receive its benefits, as you may wake 
up some morning minus a job. Cause, 
union conditions. Effect, non-union man. 
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Do not think you are the only one in 
the Local who should receive benefits. 
The others all have the same rights. 

Well, I guess I have transmitted enough 
juice over the elastic for once and will 
pull till next regular, with best wishes 
to yourself and the I. B. E. W. at large. 
I am. Yours fraternally, 

Chas. E. Parry, 
Press and Rec. Sec. 


Boise No. 291. 

Editor Electrical Worker; 

Times are pretty dull in Boise at the 
present time, fully two-thirds of the 
brothers are not employed. The strike 
with the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone 
Co. is being watched with interest. That 
company have lost a vast amount of 
business here and the independent com- 
panies are away ahead. The members of 
291 deserve great credit for their loyalty 
to “the cause,” although discriminated 
against by the Citizens Alliance. With 
large families to support and with hunger 
looking them in the face and a cold win- 
ter to endure they stuck to the principle 
to a man. 

Th'is will be notice to all traveling 
brothers to keep away from Boise and 
vicinity until this trouble is over. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed: H. W. Gill, President; E. W. 

Morse, Vice-President; Jim Stewart, Re- 
cording Secretary; Lee Blackstock, Finan- 
cial Secretary; W. W. Moore, Treasurer 
and E. B. C. for Idaho; W. A. McNeil, 
Inspector; Bro. Cornell, Foreman; J. B. 
Bell, H. W. Gill and W. A, McNeil, 
Trustees. 

No. 291 will strive to maintain its im- 
portant position in the field of industry 
regardless of what the outcome of the R. 
M. Bell telephone strike may be, and is 
unanimous in its support of the District 
Council in its endeavors for the better- 
ment of all concerned. 

With success to the I. B. E. W. we 
j'emain. Fraternally yours, 

W. F. Bowers, 
Local 291. 


Poughkeepsie No. 296. 

Editor Electrical Worker; 

Well, brothers, as the months roll by, 
times around here does not seem to get 
any belter. There is nothing doing 
around here at all. All the companies 
are at a standstill, and their cry is money. 
They say they canT get the money to do 
the work. All the companies here have a 
lot of work laid out, but can't do it. 
Everything is running along fine in 296. 
We have our new by-laws, which every 
Local ^should have, if they have not. We 
have a sick benefit of five dollars a week. 
TOat is a good help when a brother is 
sick. Well, brothers, I have not got much 


to say this month, but I hope this time 
next month work will be plentiful, but I 
dont think it will. It would not be wise 
for any brothers to come to Poughkeepsie 
for work, for we have no work for our 
own brothers, so you can see how we are 
fixed. Well, I will pull the plug for this 
time. Yours, 

B. Smith, 
Press Secretary. 


Chicago No. 381. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Chicago Gas and Electric Fixture Hang- 
ers and Fitters' Association Wo. S81 of 
/. B. E, W., and International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Worhers — To the Of- 
ficers and Members of Local No. 381: 
The bereaved family of the late Patrick 
Sweeney wish to extend to you their sin- 
cerest thanks for your kindness in their 
late bereavement, also floral piece and 
check for one hundred dollars. 

I remain sincerely, 

Daniel Sweeney, Father, 
and Sisters, 

No. 440 E. 26th St., Chicago, 111. 


Auburn No. 394. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I am in receipt of a communication 
from Locals 427 and 193 of Springfield, 
111., requesting our adoption of a resolu- 
tion calling for a special convention. 
Now, personally, I dont' think their ac- 
tion is proper or for the benefit of the 
Brotherhood at large, as it would cost too 
much money to our Brotherhood for the 
benefit gained. If such convention is 
called, who would pay the delegates’ ex- 
pense? If it is the Locals that would 
have to stand it, it would be a poor rep- 
resentative convention, as times are dull 
and very few Locals would be able to send 
delegates. If the expense came out of 
the Convention fund, the fund would be 
depleted and we would have nothing for 
the convention next year. Now if Locals 
427 and 193 have any good reasons and 
evidence that any of our Grand Officers 
are incompetent, why don’t they prefer 
charges against such officials, and if 
proven I think the Constitution will cover 
the penalties, and it won’t be near so dear 
expensive and the result will be the same. 
No, but some people think all they have 
to do is holler and every one will stam- 
pede to join them in a foolish kick. Now 
the Worker is no place for complaints 
such as they make. I think it is as quite 
often our common enemy, the bosses, 
read our Worker, and if they see we are 
divided they will add fuel to the flame, 
so they can beat us by using us against 
ourselves. 

Fraternally yours, 

Thomas H. Mohan, 
President L. U. 394, I. B. B. W. 
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Watertown Ko. 421. 

EtoiTOB Bxjwtricax Worker: 

Whebiuj 3» Brother Gilbert Nimmo, ot 
tb« city of Watertown, N. Y., departed 
from ibis life on the 24tb day of Febru- 
ary, 1908, and was an honorable member 
of Watertown L#ocal Union No. 421, of I. 
B. B. W„ we, as brothers, to show our 
respect and regard for a young man of 
but 22 years of age, do hereby express 
our grief at losing a kind and noble 
friend, a brother always obedient to duty, 
loTing his fellow men and setting aside 
self at all times in order to do good to 
others. We shall miss him, but we hope 
and trust that — 

He has sailed into the sunset. 

Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

To the Island of the blessed. 

To the land of the hereafter. 

Therefore, be it resolved. That the 
charter of our Local be draped in mem- 
ory of our brother, and that this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes and that 
a copy be sent to the relatives of the de- 
ceased and to our official journal. 

F. J. Willis, 

President. 

H. F. Lowe, 

R. & P. Secretary. 


Goldfield No. 450. 

Editob Electeioal Worker: 

The labor situation in Goldfield is im- 
proving and while there has been a 
wrangle between the mine operators and 
the Western Federation of Miners, the 
electrical workers have managed not to 
get mixed up, to any serious extent, in 
this trouble. 

The Uncle Sam*s guardians have until 
recently been in this camp Why they 
were sent here and by whom called I 
will refer the reader to the report of the 
Labor Commissioners sent here by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to investigate the labor 
situation. 

Upon the departure of the regular 
troops, the Nevada State Police, recently 
organized, arrived in town. 

The electrical work is rather scarce, 
with only a small portion of the mem- 
bers of this Local working. While the 
electrical worker conditions in town is 
fair, it could have been better, but it 
seems that mistakes have got to be made 
in order to learn, though I hope and pray 
that the day will soon dawn when each 
electrical worker will take it upon him- 
self to look beyond tomorrow and beyond 
self-interest. 

I have maintained in the past and do 
maintain at the present that if each 
I. B. E. W. man would not only see to it 
but would know his business, and that he 
would also do a fair amount of work 


for a fair pay, and live up to the Con- 
stitution and the By-Laws of the Brother- 
hood, there would be less strikes, fewer 
men doing electrical work without cards 
and better pay and conditions in general, 
and then, I dare say, men with cards 
would always have the preference and 
our brotherhood would march tri- 
umphantly toward the goal of success. 

C. V. Johnson, 
Recording Secretary. 

Goldfield, Nev., March 21, 1908. 


Oklahoma City No. 456. 

Editob Electrical Worker: 

Allow me on the part of Local 456 to 
address a few lines to the I. B. E. W. 
Work in these parts is not very plentiful, 
although some of our boys are working 
at present. We are doing our best to 
make this a union town, and have been 
adding a few unions to our circuit. We 
have six shops here and five of them have 
signed up. Our new agreement goes into 
efCect on April 1. We will inform you of 
the conditions then. 

Now a word to fioating brothers. When 
you hit this place we will do everything 
for you we can, but you must have a paid 
up card or there will be nothing doing. 
We are all from Missouri down here. So 
you better have the goods, and when you 
land don’t go to work for Arnold & 
Weatherbee for a month and then say 
you *did not know there was a strike on. 
We only have a small Local here, but we 
are gaining every day. We have elected 
new officers on January 1. President, W. 
B. Winscoote; Vice President, J. W. Mur- 
phy; Recording Secretary, A. A. King; 
Financial Secretary, W. M. Smith. Now, 
with this able bunch at the helm, we hope 
to make this one of the largest Locals 
in the southwest. 

One of our members had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife — Brother Fred Pugo. 
He has our heartfelt sympathy in his sad 
bereavement. The outside work here is 
in bad shape. The lighting company are* 
doing no work at all, and very little doing 
in the telephone line. So, outside men, 
you can see that this is a poor place td 
land a job at present, for a lot of old 
timers here are doing nothing. 

As this is my first attempt, will close 
with best wishes to the Brotherhood. 

W. H. BROCEtrs, 

Press Secretary. 

Oklahoma City, March 16. 


Montreal No. 463. 

Monsieur l’Editeur de l’Union des Elec- 

TRICIENS: 

C’est avec plaisir que je vous envoie 
une correspondanece sur le Local 463 des 
Electriciens de Montreal. 

Vendredl le 21 Fevrier dernier en lieu 
au Temple du 'Travallle une assemblee du 
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Local 463 des/ Electriciens International 
II y avait present pres de cent — cinquanie 
mem'bres. 

Les discutions fut sur I’agrandisement 
des activities de I’Union qui etaient en ce 
moment Composees de Inside Wiremen 
seulement Kidce de Tassemblee etait de 
faire rentree tons les linemens, etc. 

Depuis que nous avons fait rentree plus 
de 10 linemens mais comme les finances 
due locale ne permettais pas d’un agent 
affaire ils ont laisser le locale c’est adire 
qu’il ont cesses de paye leurs dues comme 
personne collectais les dues. 

Mon. J. J. Reid, Grand Vice President, 
Mon. J. Mongeau Torganisateur du dis- 
trict pour le Canada et un Contracteur 
locale on fait des discours. Ce dernier a 
considers notre organisations. 

Les humeurs de Mon. J. J. Reid fut 
hautenient apprecier et il admibraist le 
zele que les Canadians Francais avals en- 
vers PUnions et ils disait que les anglais 
avait besoin des Canadians Francais et 
que nous avions besoin des Canadians 
anglais et American pour arrive a des 
meuilleurs conditions. 

II ne fut pas trop doux sur ceux qui ce 
tenais en arriere dans leur dues. Et il 
ne comprenaic pas comment nous pouvl- 
ons portes de pardessus en fourrure avec 
le petit salaire que nous gagnions. 

Mr. E. H. Reynolds fut capable de nous 
dire que les membres payais leur arrier- 
ages promptment. Malgre que rien fut 
definitivement arrangees sur ce sujet on 
discuta a mettre un agent d’affaire qui fut 
oppose par le Frere Middleton equi ex- 
pliqua les conditions des finances qui 
etait sur let moment plutot faible pour 
mettre un agent d’affaire sur le chemin. 

Mr. George Deguire, Vice President du 
dustrict du Canada, annonca la parole il 
fut interprete pour les Canadiens Fran- 
cais. 

Lotre tout devoue, 

Serviteur, 

Jules Lusignatt, 

Secretaire Financier. 


Montreal No. 463. 

Editor Buecteical Worker: 

A well attended and very enthusiastic 
meeting of Local Union No. 463 was held 
in the Labor Temple on Friday evening, 
the 21st of February. 

The first part of the evening was an 
open meeting to all electrical workers of 
the city of Montreal. There were one 
hundred and fifty present, and an ani- 
mated discussion took place on the sub- 
ject of widening and broadening the ac- 
tivities of the Local, which Is at the 
present date composed of inside workers 
only, by taking in linemen, station men 
and motor workers. 

Since fifteen linemen were taken on, but 
as the finances of the Local did hot allow 


of a business agent, they lack to pay up 
their dues and many drop out. 

Speeches were made by Mr. J. J. Reid, 
the Grand Vice President, Mr. J. Mon- 
geau, the district organizer for Canada, 
and a local contractor. The latter in no 
uncertain terms paid his devotion to the 
union and his zeal in the cause. 

Mr. Reid’s humor and good fellowship 
were highly appreciated and put every one 
at ease. He was not a little hard on us 
for not showing a proper loyalty to our 
union and shelling up the arrears prompt- 
ly. He did not know and his quaint 
phrases won a ready applause, how we 
could afford to wear fur coats when we 
earned as little as we do, and said we 
were the easiest going people he ever 
seen. 

Now is the time to bestir ourselves for 
the betterment of our condition, that we 
may be a power in the labor world. 

After the open meeting a business meet- 
ing was held, at which seventy-five were 
present. Mr. E. H. Reynolds, president 
of the Local, was able to report that the 
boys were paying up arrears better than 
formerly, but much remained to be done 
and to be desired. Though nothing defi- 
nite was arranged in the matter, it was 
decided that the future of the union re- 
quired a business agent and the feeling 
of the meeting was in favor of the selec- 
tion of one. 

Brother Middleton explained why we 
could not put a business agent on the 
road at present, as work was rather dull, 
and many members were keeping back, 
which is keeping our Local finances rather 
low. 

As you have not heard from us for a 
long time, we are glad to report ourselves 
alive and kicking, unfrozen by severe 
winter weather. 

The officers of the Local are: Mr. E. 

H. Reynolds, President; Mr. P. Drolet, 
Vice President; Mr. Jules Lusignan, 
Financial Secretary; Mr. J. Issenmen, Re- 
cording Secretary; Mr. W. Kurrle, As- 
sistant Recording Secretary; Mr. J. W. 
Bacon, Treasurer; Mr. A. A. Charlebois. 
Trustee. 

Mr. George Deguire, Vice President of 
the district for Canada, also spoke in 
French later in the evening and trans- 
lated in French Mr. J. J. Reid’s speeches. 

Yours fraternally, 

Jules Lusignan, 

Financial Secretary. 

P. S. — Put this in for the month of 
April. 


Port Richmoxid No. 473. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Our Local has not been deficient in 
electing a Press Secretary, and always 
has one. Our past Press Secretary was 
not much good, but the present one in 
office is still worse. 
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We of 473 are a very quiet bunch, with 
little to say unless it comes to a pinch, 
then we can halloo our heads off. EJvery- 
thing has been going very smoothly of 
late, with a few small ripples now and 
then to relieve the monotony. 

The labor council has recently held a 
convention to nominate a labor party 
ticket for our coming city election with 
fairly good results with the exception of 
city marshal. One of our broad-back 
linemen ran for nomination for this office 
along with “would-be” bulls of the mixed 
type of carpentefrs, steamfitters, boiler- 
makers, etc., but owing to the fact that 
Brother Broad-Back didn't get any votes 
he withdrew his name and was nowhere 
to be found the rest of the evening. He, 
however, (no names mentioned) may run 
on an independent ticket. 

Nearly all our brothers in this Local 
are busy, some of them busy hunting 
work, though no strong complaint has 
been raised against hard times. 

Some of our members are out of town, 
but a little correspondence occasionally 
comes in, together with a “buck” or two, 
which helps out wonderfully in our 
“lemon squeezed” treasury. 

P. A. Tittemohk, 

P. S. 


Memphis No. 492. 

Editor EnECTRiCAn Worker: 

Our meetnig was called to order the 
15th of March in due form and our regu- 
lar order of business carried out. Brother 
Craft, our President, being absent, 
Brother Evans filled the vacancy. 

There is not much business around 
here, although business is picking up a 
little. I am sorry to say that our broth- 
ers do not attend oftener than they do. 
A brother and a laboring man should at- 
tend at his meeting at least once a month. 
Our meeting day is the third Sunday ot 
every month. We need you now more 
than ever before. Give us the encourage- 
ment of your presence at our next meet- 
ing. We hope that Brother Roach will 
see this, and be up to our meetings when 
he happens to be in town on the third 
Sunday. 

With best wishes to the Brotherhood, 
we remain, 

Chas R. McKay, 

Press Secretary. 


Oil City No. 496. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Well, 496 is still in business but have 
not been heard from for a long time. 
Things are pretty quiet around here, al- 
though there are most all the members 
working. 

Well, we elected our new set of officers 
for the coming term, which, are as fol- 


lows: President, C. J. Williams; Vice- 

President, R, H. Hardenburg; Financial 
Secretary, R. M. Hutchison; Recording 
Secretary, H. B. Rowey; First Inspector, 
August Lund; Second Inspector, Roy 
Carter; Foreman, C. L. Snodgrass. 

While loading a reel of messenger last 
Wednesday our president, C. J. Williams, 
was hurt by the reel falling on his legs 
below the knees, which was not serious, 
but will confine him at home for some 
time. 

Things have been pretty brisk here at 
the Citizen Traction Co. as they have been 
moving the car barn and has made quite 
a lot of work this winter. 

Well, Bro. Hardenburg has just been 
elected Assistant Business Agent and has 
made quite a start toward business. 

Well, as I have written all I know, will 
leave room for the rest of the brothers. 
Wishing good luck to all brothers, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 

H. B. Ravey, 
Recording Secretary. 

Oil City, Pa., March 7, 1908. 


Billings No. 532. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

It is with feelings of reproach that I 
begin my second letter to the Worker, 
having been press secretary for nearly 
four months. My only excuse is that I 
was blessed with a baby boy on the 14th 
of December and I have been so busy 
teaching him the code of an evening and 
sometimes into the night, that I have 
neglected my duty and also the meetings 
of our Local. 

We have a mixed Local of about twenty- 
five members and so far have managed to 
keep a closed shop. 

The Bell Telephone Company is still 
on the unfair list and at present have 
about fifty phones working-^no business 
phones — out of five hundred that they 
formerly had previous to the strike. 

I notice by the February Worker from 
correspondence that work seems . to Do 
slack all over the country and especially 
the coast country. Work is also slow 
here, five or six of our brothers being 
out of work, especially Inside wiring. 
Work does not look good for 1908, al- 
though we all keep a stiff upper lip and 
hope for the best. 

Brother Golish, a former member of the 
Local, and now anxious to be in our 
midst again, was placed on the unfair list 
some two or three months past. Re- 
cently he secured a contract for wiring 
and installing a number of fixtures in an 
office building in course of completion, 
and upon entering the building the union 
carpenters and painters promptly refused 
to work with him; he now wants to get 
right. So realizing the conditions and 
thinking of the family, we let him off 
pretty light. Fined him five dollars and 
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costs, and he to pay up his back dues, 
amounting to twelve or thirteen dollars. 
The committee has not yet reported as to 
whether he will accept our terms. 

I might state that Brother Ben Schnei- 
der was elected President, and Slim 
Adams Financial Secretary, the other of- 
ficers being held over for another term. 

I wish to again state that there is noth- 
ing doing now and no prospects of any- 
thing for two or three months at the very 
least, and would advise traveling brothers 
to pass us up for the present, anyway. Of 
course we are always glad to see any of 
the boys and will give them a hearty wel- 
come and do all we can for them, but 
what’s the use? You know it all anyway, 
if you have been reading the Wobkeb; 
conditions seem to be the same all over 
the states. And in fact 1 don’t look for 
any change or money to loosen up till 
after the presidential election. 

Well, wishing you all the luck, etc., and 
trusting that some of our Locals in Mon- 
tana can find time to write occasionally, 
I am, Fraternally yours, 

J. Donald Lewis, 
Press Secretary. 


Chico No. 542. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As we have not had a piece in the 
Worker for a long time, I take great 
pleasure in informing all who are inter- 
ested in our welfare that L. U. No. 542 is 
still doing business the same old way, as 
every brother that has happened this way 
has found us doing. 

We are holding our meetings on the first 
and third Thursdays at the union’s new 
headquarters on Second street. We have 
at present quite a number of brothers out 
of work, but I guess it is the same all 
over the country. The Pacific Tel. and 
Tel. Co. did a large canning business and 
the light company is at a standstill as 
far as work is concerned, and would ad- 
vise all brothers who are in hard luck 
not to hit Northern California at present. 
We will be only too glad to let you know 
when things open up and hope that will 
not be long. 

Since our Local started, one year ago, 
we have been fortunate in not having had 
a death and but little sickness, and at 
present all members are in good condi- 
tion. Hoping that all Locals are enjoy- 
ing the same good luck, I will endeavor 
to blow the fuse. 

A. M. Hengy, 
Press Secretary. 


Chico No. 542. 

Editor EIlectrical Worker: 

This month finds Local Union 642 in 
deep mourning for Walter A. Colman, 
who was electrocuted at Centerville, Cal., 
on February 20, 1908. Brother Colman 


was engaged in repairing a switch and 
accidentally came in contact with switch 
carrying 60,000 volts on the opposite side 
of switch house. 



By the death of Brother Walter Colman, 
Local 642 loses a highly esteemed brother 
and good man. 

W. J. Chase, 

Press Secretary. 


£1 Paso No. 583. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Dear Readers of the Worker: Your 

friends and brothers at El Paso are still 
with you in the cause of the under dog 
(?) Let’s don’t say that. Let’s rather 
say, “The under appreciated mechanics.’’ 
One fault of people generally is that they 
use too many exaggerating metaphors 
and similes. We are too prone to speak 
of “the struggling masses,*’ “The slaves 
of toil,’’ “The grinding monopoly,’* etc. 
Such expressions are useful only to the 
orator who would blind men’s reason and 
have them conhooled by passion. There 
also lies a cause of many ills and much 
discontent. We are too apt to let pafeslon 
rule instead of reason. 

It is often remarked, “Why is it that 
a crowd composed of cool, intelligent men 
will often do things that any one of the 
crowd would not do as an individual?’’ 
It is simply that a man alone can reason 
and be ruled by reason, whereas passion 
and emotion are so much allied in all in- 
dividuals and is more automatic in its 
warping, so that in a crowd the individ- 
ual passions work in harmony and are 
cumulative in effect, while the individual 
reasons operate Independently. The great 
men of history have been men who had 
in addition to, or rather an account of, 
a highly developed reasoning power the 
ability to play upon the passions of men. 
The great “captains of industry’’ today 
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hold their position by reason of their 
ability to play upon the passions of other 
men. So, brothers, let's be moderate In 
our expressions, and strive ever to let 
sober reason govern our acts. Zeal and 
emotion without reason never yet accom- 
plished anything except a fefw glowing 
epitaphs on tombstones or a few pages of 
elegy. Well, this was Intended to be a 
letter and not a sermon. We are all as 
happy and contented here as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances existing 
throughout the country. 

Quite a number of us are idle, but we 
are making the best of it and hopfng that 
when prosperity does again smile upon 
us we will appreciate it all the more for 
having had a season of anxiety. We are 
helping one another all we can. In ad- 
dition to sympathy and advice, we are 
now giving meals and bed to those 
in sore need, ond there are many 
here. (A hint to the vnse is suf- 
flcient.) The Southwestern Telephone 
Company is doing a little work here in 
accordance with plans made some time 
ago, however. Do the brothers know the 
Bell Co. never employs electrical workers 
unless they are forced by absolute neces- 
sity? Just now there are enough “labor- 
ers” to supply their demands. They are 
importing them, we hear. There are no 
known electrical workers working/ for 
them here. We gave a smoker Feb. 21. 
We had a very enjoyable time. The con- 
tractors were all present, besides the 
mayor of the city and several other city 
officials. Our aim is to convince the pub- 
lic of the fact that we are intelligent 
gentlemen and that we only want what is 
our just due. That is a point that can 
not be too thoroughly impressed upon 
our Locals all over the country. You 
can always accomplish more by diplomacy 
than by threats or force. First ^et the 
good opinion of the general public. Then 
shorter hours and higher wages will come 
for the asking. Don’t be impatient. It 
takes time to accomplish any great good. 

With regards ana best wishes, we are. 
Sincerely yours, 

Henby Bubton, 
Press Secretary, 


Tulsa No. 584. 

Editob Electrical Worker: 

Will come in on the line for the first 
time since the snow and sleet. The lines 
are in a normal condition as there was 
not very much damage done. The Pioneer 
had about four miles down. All the com- 
panies had plenty of local trouble, but 
thank the Lord the Gamewell stood the 
storm all O. K. 

The Light has the same old bunch. Bro. 
Jim Ryan has been to St. Louis on ac- 
count of sickness. Bro. C. M. Chamberlin 
took a traveler and departed for parts 
unknown. Good luck to him. 


The city is going to put up four new 
Gamewell boxes and string a ’phone cir- 
cuit from one station to the other, about 
five miles of wire in all, but the worst 
part of it all is I have to do the work 
myself. Bro. Bickford will help. 

We have a new place of mefeting. Our 
new quarters are at the new fire station 
on Main street, in the electrict room, 
meeting every Friday night. Rather 
h£mdy for Bro. Bickford and myself, as 
we both work on the fire department. 

We have an old timer in our part, Bro. 
Jack McCarty, an honorary member. He 
has been on the sick list. The members 
gave him a little boost. He is getting 
along nicely. The Central Labor and 
Trades Council has done us some good. 
We put a shop on the unfair list and they 
only stayed out four days. He fired the 
two men he had and we placed one of 
our idle boys. We have three of our 
Bro. delegates to the Central Body that 
take interest and do their duty ^very 
time. 

Things are very quiet here. I would 
not advise any Bro. to come this way, 
but if they do we will do all we can. We 
have a meal ticket. Any Bro. with a paid 
up card can eat two meals and have a 
bed. 

We have a move on foot to get all of 
the picture machine men in, then the 
town will be a clean one. We sure have 
a good bunch of boys here. All take hold 
and work together and no one tries to 
put the work on the other. 

Brother Mavity, the division man for 
the Pioneer, has a few squeaks and two 
or three linemen doing a small job of 
rebuilding, some that the storm put on 
the ground. 

Brother Theo. Gamble has been on the 
sick list, but is working now. 

This Local is doing some excellent 
work, considering the condition things 
are in. 

Following are the officers: J. A. Norris, 
President; Theo. Gamble, Vice President; 
Prank Davison, Financial Secretary; 
Prank Davison, Recording Secretary; J, 
A. Ryan, Treasurer. 

I will close before the heat coils burn 
out. J. A. N. 

Tulsa, Okla., March 1, 1908. 


Cvansville No. 604. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As you have never heard from Local 
No. 604, and as I have been appointed 
Press Secretary, will try and do my best 
in giving details of our doings in this 
man’s town. We are a new Local In the 
Brotherhood, but not new members, as 
we withdrew from No. 16 the first of the 
year, and are now holding our own pretty 
well. We meet every Tuesday evening 
on the third floor of the old Hendricks 
Club rooms on Fourth street, between 
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Main and Locust streets, and are taking 
care of all travelers and applications that 
come our way. We are having few ap- 
plicants, as all of our craft in this city 
are well organized. 

Work here at present Is on a stand- 
still, but by the time this reaches the I. 
B. E. W. at large I think will be better. 


Trusting this will not reach the scrap 
basket, and wishing all the brothers a 
prosperous season, I remain. 

Yours fraternally, 

O. P. RomaTs, 

Press Secretary. 
Evansville, Ind., March 20, 1908. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


DISTRICT COUNCIL NO. 3, SECOND 
DISTRICT— TEXAS, ARKANSAS 
AND OKLAHOMA. 

Pr. Worth, Texas. 

To the Officers and Members of Local 
XJnions /. B, E. W, — Greeting; 

You are hereby notified that the Fifth 
Annual Convention of D. C. No. 3 of the 
Second District will be held in Fort 
Worth, Texas, beginning at ten o*clock 
a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1908, at Labor 
Temple. All Locals are requested to be 
represented. Each Local in good standing 
with fifty members or less, is entitled to 
one delegate. Locals with seventy-five or 
more, two delegates. Any Local in the 
District not yet affiliated should look up 
Article 4, Sec. 6, of I. B. E. W. Constitu- 
tion, and do their full duty if they wish 
to continue their membership in the 
Brotherhood. 

Delegates are not entitled to a seat in 
the Convention unless the per capita tax 
of their Local has been paid in full to 
March 30, 1908. 

Credentials in duplicate are forwarded 
to all L. U. in District, the original to be 
retained by the delegate-elect, and the 
duplicate forwardea to the Secretary, 
Box 61, Fort Worth, Texas. Delegates 
should be selected at least thirty (30) 
days previous to the Convention, and 
their names and number of Local they 
represent be sent to the Secretary of the 
District immediately after election. 

The importance of our District Council 
and our movement justify us in recom- 
mending that you do not allow favoritism 
to infiuence you in selecting your dele- 
gates. Be fully represented. Be ably 
represented by your best, most faithful 
and experienced member. 

A duplicate credential must be filed 
with the Secretary at least one week 
prior to the convention. 

Fraternally yours, 

Frank Swor, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Walter M. Graham, P. D. C. 


Rock Island No. 4. 

To the Officers and Members of D, <7. No. 

Jfy 2d District: 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I beg to apologize for not having a 
letter in February and March Worker, 
but I am of the opinion that I am not 
wholly to blame, as I appealed to the 
Locals for a monthly report, but did not 
receive but one reply. I cannot under- 
stand why there is not more interest 
taken. I think It is the duty of every 
Corresponding Secretary to see that there 
is a monthly report forwarded to the Dis- 
trict Council, and in turn the District 
Council to report to G. O., so the members 
of the I. B. E. W. could get some In- 
formation as to the conditions in different 
localities. 

At the present time the District Coun- 
cil No. 4 has only one case of trouble 
pending and I am of the opinion that 
this one case will be cleared up soon. I 
was very much pleased to learn that the 
Hammond, Ind., trouble was satisfactorily 
settled by the Executive Board of the 
District Council. 

Local No. 109 is in fine shape, only four 
brothers loafing. Work is not so plenti- 
ful, but we are looking for a good sum- 
mer. Trusting that the Locals afdliated 
with District Council No. 4, Second Dis- 
trict Council, will wake up and get busy 
and let us hear from them. 

Fraternally yours, 

M. McNealy, 
President D. C. No. 8. 


DISTRICT COUNCIL NO. 5, SECOND 
DISTRICT. 

To All Locals — Greeting : 

Just a few lines to let the members 
of our Brotherhood and especially those 
members who are out of the Missouri and 
Kansas District know what the Missouri 
and Kan*sas Bell Telephone Co. are doing. 

The Executive Board of the Council 
met in Kansas City Monday morning. 
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January 20, 1908, to take up the Bell Co. 
strike and to formulate a plan for further 
action against said companies. Bach and 
every Liocal throughout the Listrlct was 
notified in advance hy mall that this 
meeting would take place and were with 
the board at Kansas City. Their viefwa 
and ideas of the situation and it was the 
unanimous opinion of all the Locals 
throughout the District to keep up the 
fight against the Bell Telephone Co. 

The Executive Board at the former 
meeting decided on the following plan 
of action: A Business Agent was placed 

in each of the following cities: Kansas 
City, Mo.; Kansas City, Kans.; St. Joe, 
Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; Sedalia, Mo.; To- 
peka, Kans.; Ft. Scott, Kans., to look 
after the interest of that city and the 
immediate vicinity on the lines of getting 
’phones taken out, keeping men from 
going to work for the company and, in 
fact, any and all work pertaining \to 
strike duty. 

We were successful in taking out 
thousands of ’phones throughout the Dis- 
trict, also keeping men away from the 
company, and, in fact, the company has 
not done any new construction work 
since the inception of this strike, trying 
by might and main to maintain what 
they already had in operation. This 
they were unable to do owing to the fact 
that they could not get competent men 
to do the work and since that time their 
service has gone from bad to worse and 
the people who would not order out their 
’phones at the beginning of this strike 
have done so lately owing to the bad 
service. Others positively refuse to pay 
for their ’phones for the same reason and 
the company has at this time in their 
employ over 50 solicitors trying to get 
business for the company, offering six 
months and one year service free, but 
up to the present writing they have done 
very little. 

The strike agents throughout the Dis- 
trict have done good work and deserve 
great credit for devoting their entire 
time, both day and night, to this cause. 

To show all members that we are still 
after this company I wish to mention 
that only last week at Kansas City all 
the Bell ’phones were ordered out of all 
the public schools, some 40 or 50, on ac- 
count of the poor service and the Inde- 
pendent Company is now installing 
switch boards and has a contract for 60 
'phones. 

Some time previous to that all the 
’phones were ordered out of all engine 
houses and the Independent Co. put 
their ’phones in, and so on throughout 
the entire District. The Bell Company’s 
directory still shows the names and num- 
bers of ’phones that were takdt out a 
year ago; in fact, some of our own mem- 
bers’ names still appear in the directory, 


when to my certain knowledge I know 
these ’phones were taken out over a 
year ago. 

In October, 1906, a referendum vote 
was sent out throughout the District 
levying an assessment of 50 cents per 
month on each member throughout the 
life of this strike. This referendum car- 
ried by a large majority, one of the 
largest Locals at the last session of the* 
Grand Executive Board on account of not 
having had a vote on the referendum the 
Grand Executive Board at their last 
meeting decided that we should send out 
another call for referendum vote by reg- 
istered mail, and that if this vote carried 
all Locals would have to pay up in full 
from January 1, 1907. This we did and 
again the referendum vote carried, but 
it did not have the effect of making the 
Locals that did not pay up. We have 
written the Grand President, also the 
Grand Secretary, but as yet we have no 
decision on the matter, and I presume we 
will have to wait to collect this assess- 
ment until the next convention by insist- 
ing that all Locals that are not paid up 
in full be not allowed seating their dele- 
gates until payment is made This is 
the only way I can see out of it. 

At the last meeting of the Board we 
were compelled to take off all but two of 
our strike agents for two reasons, name- 
ly: On account of the Locals refusing to 

further pay assessments until all Locals 
in the District were compelled to pay, not 
some Locals payihg month for month aud 
others paying nothing. Second. On ac- 
count of Mr. Gleed, the President of the 
Missouri and Kansas Bell Co., at Kan- 
sas City, telling the last committee that 
waited on him (at the time the Board 
was in session) that he did not intend 
doing work of any kind until spring. So 
the Board came to the conclusion that we 
would do likewise and lay off as many 
men as we could and save our money, 
and in the interim try and collect the 
assessment due this District Council, and 
go after them again when they get ready 
to start to do some work. 

In conclusion I wish to say that as 
soon as our Grand President gets back 
from the Pacific coast. I will again take 
up this assessment proposition with him 
and see what can be done on the lines 
of forcing each and every Local in the 
District to pay up in full. 

When you stop to consider that these 
men have been on strike eighteen months 
and are satisfied to keep on striking un- 
til they force this company to do business 
with them, and bear in mind they are not 
receiving one cent strike salary, it cer- 
tainly looks small on the part of some of 
our members in other Locals in this Dis- 
trict who are not on strike to instill the 
idea into the younger element not to pay 
this assessment. They are working pretty 
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steady and I believe If they stop to fig- 
ure for a moment they will realize that 
it means the future bread and butter for 
the men on strike in this District and 
that to lose this strike will mean that a 
card man will not be able to work in this 
District for years to come. So let’s get 
together and at our next meeting agitate 
the proposition of paying this assess- 
ment instead of trying to defeat it. 

Fraternally, -Iarey Myees, 
President D. C. No. 5, 2d Dist. 


Santa Barbara No* 451. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Due book and traveling card No. 81676, 
belonging to Brother Ray Kemper, has 
been lost. Card issued by L. U. No. 523, 
of North Yakima, Wash. Any one find- 
ing same please return to E. J. Morrison, 
Recording Secretary L. U. No. 451, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., F. 0. box 415. 


It should be borne in mind that there 
is no law, aye, not even a court decision, 
compelling union men or their friends of 
labor to buy a Buck’s stove or range. No, 
not even to buy a Loewe hat. 


The Supreme Court on January 23d 
decided that clause in the Erdman act 
which provided that railroads might not 
discharge employes for belonging to a 
labor union was an interference with 
‘freedom of contract.” This means, in 
plain language, that corporations may 


PRICE LIST 


Charter Fee, for each member $1 00 

Seal 3 50 

Rolled Gold Charms 2 00 

Solid Gold Emblematic Buttons, ea. 1 00 
Heavy RolledGold Emblematic But- 
tons, each 50 

Solid Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair. . . 2 00 
Rolled Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair. 1 50 

Constitutions, per 100 5 00 

Membership Cards, per 100 1 00 

Traveling Cards, per dozen 50 

Withdrawal Cards, per dozen 50 

Application Blanks, per 100 50 

Extra Rituals, each 2.5 

Working Cards, per 100 50 

Ofllcial Letter Paper, per 100 50 

Official Envelopes, per 100 50 

Official Notice of Arrears, per 100.. 50 

F. S. Report Blanks, per dozen 50 

Set of Books, including Receipts, 
Warrants, etc |5 00 


have the freedom to blacklist men for 
being members of labor organizations. 

Mark the inconsistency of the Supreme 
Court. In the Hatters’ case it declares 
that the boycott used by the workers is a 
conspiracy and punishable by heavy pen- 
alities. In the Adair case, brought under 
the Erdman act, it gives a decision which 
will permit employes to use the blacklist 
as freely as they please and the wage- 
workers will have no redress. 

Employers may use the blacklist, but 
wage-workers may not use the boycott. 
Both decisions are unjust to labor. 

The boycott concerns only the manipu- 
lation of material products. The black- 
list is the denial of the opportunity for a 
man to work. To blacklist a man — deny 
him the right to labor — is to deny him 
the right to live. Humanity was shocked 
at the discovery of the Reconcentrado 
camps in Cuba where the Spanish penned 
in their victims to die by slow starvation, 
before the Spanish war, yet the blacklist 
erects as real a barrier— though invisible 
— around the worker under its ban, and 
he is often equally condemned to the hor- 
rors of slow starvation for himself and 
his family. It must be remembered that 
the blacklisted man is often refused em- 
ployment on any terms — and for what? 
Not that he is guilty of crime, but because 
he has associated with his fellows in a 
labor union. Much freedom of contract 
for the wage-workers forsooth under the 
operation of the blacklist! 

We hope this decree will prove so re- 
pugnant to the country that no employer 
will be tempted to use it under the shield 
of the Supreme Court decision. It is an- 
other case for Congressional relief. 


OF SUPPLIES. 

Electrical Worker subscription, 


per year 1 00 

Treasurer’s Account Book 50 

Treasurer’s Receipt Bock 25 

Warrant Book for R. S 26 

Financial Secretary’s Ledger, 200 

pages 1 50 

Financial Secretarys Ledger, 400 

pages 2 50 

Minute Book for R. S 75 

Day Book 50 

Roll Call Book 50 


Note — The above articles will be sup- 
plied only when the requisite amount of 
cash accompanies the order, otherwise 
the order will not be recognized. All 
supplies sent by us have postage or ex- 
press charges prepaid. 

Address Peter W. Collin, G. S. 
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Alabamji 


Blrmingrbam 136 
Blrmingrbam 227 

Mobile 346 

Montgomery 363 
Sbeffleld 878 

Arisoiut 

Globe 579 

Douglas 434 

Tuscon 570 


Little Rock .126 
Texarkana ..301 
Fort Smith... 346 

California 

Bakersfield . .428 

Chico 542 

Fresno 169 

Los Angeles. 61 
Los Angeles. 116 
Los Angeles. 379 

Oakland 59S 

Oakland 283 

Pasadena 418 

Pasadena 560 

Sacramento . 36 
Sacramento .340 
San Berna- 

dino 477 

San Diego ...465 
San Diego ...573 
San Fran- 
cisco 6 

San Fran- 
cisco 404 

San Fran- 
cisco 537 

San Jose 250 

Santa Bar- 
bara 451 

Santa Cruz... 526 
Santa Rosa... 594 

Stockton 207 

Stockton 591 

Vallejo .......180 

Richmond ...473 
Los Angeles. 489 

Colorado 

Boulder 578 

Colorado 

Springs 233 

Cripple Cr’k. 70 

Denver 68 

Denver ...121 

Denver 479 

Pueblo 12 

Silverton 475 

Trinidad 559 

Connecticnt 

Bridgeport ..521 

Danbury 195 

Hartford 37 

Meriden 351 

New Haven.. 90 
New Haven.. 601 

Stamford 310 

Waterbury ..484 
New London. 543 

Delaware 

Wilmington .813 

District of 
Colnmliia 

Washington . 26 
Washington .148 

Florida 

Jacksonville .100 

Miami 349 

Tampa 108 

Pensacola ...452 


6«org:ia 

Atlaxita 84 

Atlanta 87 

Savannah 28 

Idaho 

Boise City . ..291 
Pocatello 449 

Indiana 

Anderson 147 

Brazil 324 

Connersville .590 

Elkhart 157 

Evansville ... 16 
Fort Wayne. 306 
Hammond ...280 
Hammond ...571 
Indianapolis . 10 
Indianapolis .481 
Logansport ..209 

Marion 153 

New Albany. 286 

Peru 34? 

South Bend.. 132 
Terre Haute. 25 
Terre Haute. 279 
Vincennes ...243 


Indian Terri- 


tory 


Ardmore . . . 

.406 

Chickasaw . 

.460 

Tulsa 

.584 

Illinois 


Alton 

.128 

Aurora 

.149 

Belleville ... 

. 50 

Bloomington 

197 

Belvedere . . . 

,406 

Chicago 

. 9 

Chicago 

. 49 

Chicago 

.124 

Chicago 

.282 

Chicago 

.376 

Chicago 

.381 

Danville 

.538 

Decatur 

.242 

E. St. Lou is. 309 

Elgin 

.117 

Freeport 

.387 

Granite City, 367 

Galesburg . 

.184 

Joliet 

.176 

Kankakee . 

.362 

Kewanee . . 

. 94 

LaSalle 

.321 

Peoria 

. 34 

Paris 

.519 

Quincy 

. 67 

Rockford . . 

.196 

Rock Island 

.109 

Springfield 

.193 

Springfield 

.427 

Streator . . . 

.236 

Champaign 

.492 

Chicago 


Heights ... 

.606 

Iowa 


Burlington . 

.525 

Boone 

.372 


Cedar Rapids.253 

Clinton 273 

Davenport . .278 
Des Moines . 55 

Dubuque 198 

Fort Dodge.. 554 

Keokuk 420 

Marshall- 
town 610 

Ottumwa 173 

Sioux City .. 47 
Waterloo 288 

Kansas 

Atchison 19 

Topeka 103 


Wichita 141 

Wichita 598 

Ft. Scott ....498 

Kentucky 

Lexington ...183 
Louisville .,.U2 
Ivouisville . . .169 
Owensboro . .216 
Paducah ....177 

Louisiana 

New Orleans. 4 
New Orleans. 130 
New Orleans. 576 
Shreveport . .194 

Maine 

Millinocket .471 

Portland .‘399 

Rumford 
Palls 518 


Maryland 

Annapolis ...448 
Baltimore ... 28 
Baltimore ... 46 
Baltimore ...515 
Cumberland.. 307 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Boston 30 

Boston 103 

Boston 104 

Boston 396 

Boston 503 

Brockton 223 

Lawrence 385 

Fall River ..437 

Lowell 588 

Lynn ...377 

New Bedford. 224 
Pittsfield .,..264 

Quincy 189 

Salem 259 

Springfield , . 7 
Springfield . .566 
Worcester ... 96 
Worcester ...485 

Michigan 

Alpena 569 

Ann Arbor . . . 171 
Battle Creek. 446 

Bay City 150 

Detroit 17 

Detroit 18 

Detroit 563 

Grand Rapids 75 
Grand Rapids231 

Jackson 205 

Lansing 352 

Marquette ...407 

Saginaw 145 

Traverse 
City 131 


Minnesota 

Duluth 31 

Minneapolis .292 
Minneapolis .541 
St. Cloud ...398 
St. Paul .... 23 
Winona 74 


Missouri 

Fulton 365 

Hannibal 350 

Joplin 95 

Kansas City .124 
Kansas City. 592 
Kansas City. 330 
Kansas City. 356 


St, Joseph .. 40 
SL Louis .... 1 

St. Louis 2 

Sedalia 266 

Springfield . .335 
Webb City... 543 

Montana 

Anaconda 200 

Billings 532 

Butte 65 

Cireat Falls ..1^ 

Helena 186 

Lewis town . .550 
Missoula 408 

Nebraska 

Beatrice 582 

Fremont .....587 

Hastings 206 

Lincoln 265 

Nebraska 

City 586 

Omaha 22 

Omaha 162 

Nevada 

Ely 549 

Goldfield 450 

Reno 401 

Rhyolite 557 

Tonapah 361 

New Hamp- 
shire 

Berlin 585 

Portsmouth 426 

New Jersey 

Atlantic City 210 

Camden 299 

Hackensack 422 
Jersey City... 15 
Jersey City... 164 
1^0 ng Branch. 331 
Morristown .581 

Newark 52 

Newark 87 

Newark 190 

Newark 508 

Newark 567 

Paterson 102 

Perth Amboy 358 

Plainfield 262 

Trenton 29 

Paterson 486 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 306 
Las Vegas 552 

New York 

Albany 137 

Auburn 300 

Auburn 394 

Binghamton 325 
Brooklyn 502 


Buffalo 45 

Cortland 469 

Dunkirk 593 

Elmira 139 

Glens Falls... 389 
Hornellsville 92 

Ithaca 409 

Jamestown . .106 
Kingston — 277 
New Rochellel27 

New York 20 

New York.,.. 270 
New York.... 368 
New York.... 419 
New York — 534 
New York — 546 
New York ...603 
Niagara Falls 58 
Oneonta 436 


Glean 214 

Oswego 328 

Ossining 556 


Plattsburg . .417 
Poughkeepsie296 
Rochester ... 44 
Rochester ... 36 
Saratoga 
Springs ....261 
Schenectady 35 
Schenectady 110 
Schenectady 140 
Schenectady 636 
Schenectady 247 
Schenectady 264 
Schenectady 267 
Schenectady 442 
Schenectady 566 
Schenectady 639 
Schenectady 476 
Staten Island 497 
Syracuse . ... 43 
Syracuse ..... 79 

Syracuse 516 

Troy 392 

Utica 42 

Utica 181 

Watertown ..421 

Yonkers 501 

White Plains 505 
Newark 508 

North Caro- 
lina 

Salisbury 438 

Wilmington .1^ 

North Dakota 

Fargo 285 

Ohio 

Akron 11 

Ashtabula ...143 

Canton 178 

Chillicothe ..248 
Cincinnati ...101 
Cincinnati ...212 

Cleveland 38 

Cleveland 39 

Columbus .... 64 

Dayton U8 

Dayton 241 

E. Liverpool 93 

BMndlay 298 

Lima 32 

Lorain 237 

Mt. Vernon... 97 

Newark 172 

Portsmouth .575 
Springfield ...204 
Steubenville .246 

Toledo 8 

Toledo 245 

Warren 41 

Youngstown 62 
Youngstown 64 
Zanesville . . .160 

Oklahoma 

El Reno 663 

Enid 533 

Guthrie 364 

Oklahoma ...466 
Oklahoma ...156 
Shawnee 48 

Oregon 

Astoria 517 

Portland 125 

Portland 317 

Salem 512 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown ...866 

Altoona 457 

Eloomsburg .107 
Connelsville .326 
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CLiASSIFIBD DIRECTORY OF LOCAL UNIONS— Con't. 


Easton 31 

B. M. Chunk. 244 

Erie 56 

Greenshurg ..379 
Harrisburg . . 53 
Lancaster ... 71 
New Brigh- 
ton 342 


New Castle... 33 
Philadelphia 9S 
Philadelphia 287 
Philadelphia 21 


Pittsburg — 5 
Pittsburg .... 14 
Pittsburg — 319 
Pottsville ....602 
Wilkesbarre 491 

Oil City 496 

Sunbury 507 

Scranton SI 

Sharon 218 

Tamaqua 558 

Uniontown . .161 

Warren 63 

Wilkesbarre 163 
Williams- 
port 239 

York 469 


Washington 509 

Rhode Island 

Providence . . 99 
Providence . .258 
Newport 268 


South. Caro- 
lina 

Columbia 382 

Georgetown . 89 
Charleston . .179 

South Dahota 

Lead 577 

Sioux Palls.. 360 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 467 

Knoxville 318 

Memphis 192 

Nashville 129 

Memphis 474 

Jackson 511 

Texas 

Austin 5^ 

Beaumont . . .221 
Beaumont . . .308 

Dallas 69 

Dennison — 338 

El Paso 583 

Port Worth.. 156 
Greenville ...304 

Houston 66 

Palestine 388 

San Antonio. 60 

Waco 72 

Wichita 
Falls 596 


Eagle Pass... 51 
Sherman — 272 
Galveston — 527 
Paris 320 


Utah 

Ogden 316 

Salt Lake 

City 57 

Salt Lake 
City 354 

Vermont 

Barre 400 


Virginia 

Lynchburg ..113 

Norfolk 80 

Hoanoke 4^ 

W ashington 

Aberdeen — 458 
Bremerton ...574 
Bellingham ..314 

Everett 191 

Olympia 580 

Seattle 77 

Seattle 202 

Seattle 217 

Spokane 73 

Tacoma 76 


Tacoma 483 

North YakI 
ma 523 


Walla Walla. 556 


West Vir- 
ginia 

Charleston ..256 
Charleston ..480 
Wheeling ... 141 
Wheeling — 142 


Wisconsin 

Ashland 255 

Appleton 201 

Beloit 311 

Green Bay... 158 
Grand 

Rapids 231 

La Crosse 135 

Madison 159 

Marinette 274 

Milwaukee . . 83 
Milwaukee ..494 
Milwaukee . .528 
Milwaukee ..530 

Oshkosh 187 

Racine 430 

Wausau 341 

Superior 276 

Kenosha 562 


Wyoming 

Cheyenne ....415 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Edmonton ...544 

British Co- 
lumbia 

Grand Porks. 612 
Vancouver ...213 

Victoria 230 

Phoenix 524 


Manitoba 

Winnipeg 166 

Winnipeg 435 

Ontario 

Ft. William.. 339 
Hamilton ....106 

Toronto 114 

Toronto 353 

London 120 

Quebec 

Montreal 463 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 572 

Saskatoon . . .589 
Moose Jaw... 568 


A New Departure! 

WEAR THE I. B. E. W. 

Cuff Buttons 


SOI/ID GOLD (per pair), $2i00 

ROLLED GOLD (per pair) 81.50 


Send in your order now, while the sup- 
ply lasts. All orders must be accom- 
panied hy the necessary amount of cash. 

ADDRESS 

PETER W. COLLINS 

Grand Secretary 

Pierik Building Springfield, 111* 


‘‘Made by Klein” 

This is a picture of Klein’s new “Chicago Grip.” 



It is made of Steel throughout, and 
Nickel Plated. It is well proportioned 
and thoroughly reliable too. It is just 
the right shape to handle quickly, is light, 
and when placed on the wire will hold 
itself in place- It can be pushed out on 
the wire so as to get as much slack as 
necessary, and it pulls straight, leaving 
no kinks in the wire. It covers all the 
essential points required of a grip to do 
good work on either iron or copper wide. 

No. 358-A holds No. 6 wire and smaller; 
net price $2.00 each. 

At your service, 

MATHI6S RLEIN & SONS 

93 W. Van Buren Si„ Chicago, ID. 

All prominent supply houses carry our products. 


See onr Exhibit at the Electrical Show 
Chicago, January 13-25, 1900. 
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Ncw“YANKEE”Tools— I 



SCREW HOLDER RATCHET DRIVER (3 styles. 5 sizes) 



MAGAZINE RACHET SCREW-DRI VP:R. (1 or 6 iu. shank) 



RATCHET SCREW EYE DRIVER, (Nos. 80 and 81) 

Jlre in the same High Class with our other Tools. 

Send for our New Tool Book^=dts Free. 

NORTH BROS. MFG. GO., PhUadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


DISTRICT OODNOrL OFFIOEES. 


FIRST 

President. 

District Council No. 1— Chas. E. P. Taylor, 
147 Ridgewood Ave., Newark, N. J. 

District Council No. 2 — J. J. McLaughlin, 

111 Saratoga St., E. Boston, Mass. 

District Council No. 3— H. W. Potter, 

U6 S, Peach St., W'. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

District Council No. 4— Thos. J. Cleary, 

District Council No. 5— D. L. Donnelly, 

2523 State St., Erie, Pa. 

District Council No. 6 — Oliver Myers, 

1022 W. Bancroft St, Toledo, Ohio. 

District Council No. 7 — P. T. McDonald. 

240 S. Main St.. Connellsville, Pa. 

District Council No. 8— J. A. Monjeau, 

136 Spruce St, Toronto, Ont 

SECOND 

la. and Neh.—James Fitzgerald, 

1924 Lyner Ave., Des Moines, la. 

St L.— Harry Myers, 

928 N. 17th St., St Louis, Mo. 

Cook Co.— Chas. Milligan, 

42 Hammond St., Chicago, 111. 

111. and Ind.— W. D. Mulinix, 

301 S. Center St., Joliet HI. 

Tex. and Ark. — W. M Graham, 

208 Main Ave., San Antonio Tex. 

N. W.— Frank Fisher, 

National Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern — E. E. Hoskinson, 

416 Mary St.. Evansville, Ind. 

THIRD 

Pacific — Hugh Murrin, 

865 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

Intermountain — J. R. Currie, 

Box 402, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Centennial— W. S. Campbell, 

German House, Boulder, Colo. 


Secretaxy-Treasurer. 

Raymond Clark, 

774 B. 19th St., Paterson, N. J. 

M. T. Joyce, 

117 Howard Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Robert Dickson, 

921 E. Capitol Ave., Washington, D. C. 
J. W. Cumfer, 

923 Albany St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

J. K. Packard, 

Lock Box 4^, Elmira, N. T. 

F. W. Stubenvoll, 

735 6th St., Detroit. Mich. 

J. A. Groves, 

416 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. L. McBride, 

226 Garry St., Winnipeg, Man. 

DISTRICT. 

R. E, Perrin, 

1015 9th St., cjioux City, la. 

W. H. Coleman, 

1035 Laramie St., Atchison, Kan. 

E. J. Hayes, 

76 Aberdeen St., Chicago, 111. 

F. R. McDonald, 

14 v^ross St., Aurora, 111. 

Frank Swor, 

Lock Box 61, Fort Worth, Texas. 

P. S. Bixby, 

140 Pearl St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Dale Smith, 

Box 245, Sumner, III. 

DISTRICT. 

J.' L. Cook, 

1543 High St., Fruitvale, Cal. 

W. C. Medhurst, 

Box 919 Butte, Mont. 

Geo. E, Winters, 

4603 W. 33d, Denver, Colo. 
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M'Watters-Dolan 


HEADLIGHT AGENT5 
CLEVELAND 
OHIO. 


H.A.Jewell 

Maple City Lodge 
BofL.F.&E.No.l98 


C.W. Myers 

Watson Div. 
BofLE.No.360 


T 


Ljrviior^: 


I OVERALLS 

^ "Brothers, wear 0A 
HEADLIGHT5 
and swear 

^ not at, your ^ 
overalls.” 
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The BENJAMIN TUNGSTEN Arc 



25^’ Over AU 

SECURE THE BEST RESULTS 

Write for Descriptive Circular 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Go. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

ELIMINATE THE ELEMENT OF CHANCE 

in buying CARBON ^ 
PRODLICTaS by ordering 

COLUMBIA 

tbe Kind tbat Has an es- 
tablished reputation for 
HIGH QUALITY ^ ^ 

NATIONAL CARBON CO, CLEVELAND, 0. 





ESTABLISHED BY 

HAMILTON CARHARTTmanufacturer 

WHERE RULES THE EIGHT HOUR WORKDAY. 

GLOVES, “OVERALL UNIFORMS’ TROUSERS. 

DETROIT, MlpHIGAN. 
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DISTRICT COITNCrL OFFICERS. 

FmST DISTRICT. 

President. Secretarr-Treasurer. 


District Council No. 1-^has. E- P. Taylor, 
Ridgewood Ave., Newark, N. J. 

District Council No. 2—J. J. McLaughlin, 

39 White St., E. Boston, Mata. 

District Council No. 3 — H. W. Potter, 

ne S. Peach St., W. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

District Council No. 4^Thos. J. Cleary, 

District Council No. 6— L. L. Donnelly, 

2623 State St., Erie, Pa. 

District Council No. 6 — Oliver Myers, 

1022 W. Bancroft SL, Toledo, Ohio. 

District Council No. 7 J. A. Groves, 

416 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

District Council No. 8 — J. A. Monjeau, 

186 Spruce St., Toronto, Ont. 


SECOND 

la. and Neb.— James Fitzgerald, 

1924 L»yner Ave., Des Moines, la. 

St. L.— Harry Myers, 

928 N, 17th St., St. JLouis, Mo. 

Cook Co.— Martin Healy, 

470 Dickens Ave., Chicago, 111. 

111. and Ind.— M. McNealy, 

2901 8^/^ Ave., Rock Island, 111. 

Tex. and Ark.— W. M Graham. 

208 Main Ave., San Antonio Tex. 

N. W.— Frank Fisher, 

Opera House Sq., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Southern — E. E. Hoskinson, 

416 Mary St., Evansville, Ind. 


Raymond Clark, 

774 E. 19th St., Paterson, N. J. 

M. T. Joyce, 

117 Howard Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Robert Dickson, 

921 E. Capitol Ave., Washington, D. C. 
J. W. Cumfer, 

928 Albany St.. Schenectady, N. T, 

J. K. Packard, 

Lock Box 425, Elmira, N. T. 

F. W. Stubenvoll, 

61 Moore Place, Detroit, Mich, 

P. T. McDonald. 

240 E. Main St., Connelsville, Pa. 

J. L. McBride. 

226 Garry St., Winnipeg, Man. 


DISTRICT. 

R. E. Perrin, 

1015 9th St., oioux City, la. 

W. H. Coleman, 

1035 Laramie St., Atchison, Kan. 

E. J. Hayes, 

76 Aberdeen St., Chicago, 111. 

F. R. McDonald, 

14 v..ross St., Aurora, 111. 

Frank Swor, 

Lock Box 61, Fort Worth, Texas. 

P. S. Bixby, 

140 Pearl St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

G. W. Brown, 

517 N. 17th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 


Pacific— Hugh Murrfn, 

865 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
Intermountain— J. R. Currie, 

Box 402, Salt Lake, Utah. 
Centennial — W. S. Campbell, 

German House, Boulder, Colo. 


J. L. Cook, 

1543 High St., Fruitvale, Cal. 
W. C. Medhurst, 

Box 846, Butte, Mont. 

Geo. E. Winters, 

4603 W. 33d, Denver, Colo. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES. 


Charter Fee, for each member $1 00 

Seal 3 50 

Rolled Gold Charms 2 00 

Solid Gold Emblematic Buttons, ea. 1 00 
Heavy Rolled Gold Emblematic But- 

tons, each 50 

Solid Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair. . . 2 00 
Rolled Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair. 1 50 

Constitutions, per 100 5 00 

Membership Cards, per 100 1 00 

Traveling Cards, per dozen 50 

Withdrawal Cards, per dozen 50 

Application Blanks, per 100 50 

Extra Rituals, each 25 

Working Cards, per 100 50 

Official Letter Paper, per 100 50 

Official Envelopes, per 100 50 

Official Notice of Arrears, per 100 . . 50 

F. S. Report Blanks, per dozen .... 50 

S^t of Books, including Receipts, 
Warrants, etc |5 00 


Electbical Wobkeb subscription, 


per year 1 00 

Treasurer’s Account Book 50 

Treasurer’s Receipt Bock 25 

Warrant Book for R. S 25 

Financial Secretary’s Ledger, 200 

pages 1 55 

Financial Secretarys Ledger, 400 

pages 2 50 

Minute Book for R. S 75 

Day Book 50 

Roll Call Book 50 


Note — The above articles will be sup- 
plied only when the requisite amount of 
cash accompanies the order, otherwise 
the order will not be recognized. All 
supplies sent by us have postage or ex- 
press charges prepaid.^. 

Address Petek W. Collin, G. S. 




